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is within comparatively few years that celebrations of | 


while the exercises at Gloucester are of great interest lo- 
cally, the wider thought concerns the great advance of 
the people of the republic in which the growth of the 
single ancient cities is only an incident and an illustra- 
tion. Looking back to the day 250 years ago which has 
been celebrated at Gloucester, and comparing the condi- 
tions of our race now with what it was then, the progress 
is seen to be almost incredible. The whole western 
world has been populated and civilized since that time. 
England itself has grown from a kingdom to an em- 
pire. The commonwealth which Oliver Cromwell was 
then struggling to establish has been succeeded by a mon- 
archy which in many of its features is more truly a re- 
public than some formsof government which go under 
that name. The Anglo Saxon race has spread and dom- 
inated new worlds, and the ideas of government by the 
people have found fruitful soil among other races. It is 
such celebrations as this at Gloucester which bring more 
clearly to our minds the rapid advance of mankind 
toward its great destiny 





It is gratifying to learn that the affection of the eyes 
which compelled Senatcr Hoar to go abroad for treat- 
ment is not likely to be one of long duration. A letter 
from Mrs. Hoar, dated the 10th of the present month, 
says that the occulist under whose care the Senator has 
placed himself has assured him that he will be fully cured 
by the time he sails for home. Senator Hoar is one of 
our public men whose permanent disability from such an 
affliction would be a loss to the state and to the nation. 
His withdrawal from public service was a matter of re- 
gret at the time when it occurred during the late session 
of Congress, and his return to duty will be heartily wel- 
comed. 





The daily papers note this week that a party of ladies 
lost the path while attempting the ascent of Mount 
Madison from the Glen House and were obliged to pass 
the night in an improvised camp. This story should bear 
a moral to all those who, without experience or prepara- 
tion, rush off to attempt the higher peaks of the Presi- 
dential Range, which may be expressed in the single 
word, ‘don’t.’ Altogether, these ladies seem to have had 
a rather uncomfortable time, for they don’t find the 
hotel accommodations of the Great Gulf or the ravines 
of Adams quite up to the metropolitan standard, and in 
the plaintive language of the report, ‘‘they camped ina 
damp and lonely situation on the side of Mt. Adams 
beside a smoky fire of wet wood and on beds of birch 
bark and boughs.” Strange as it may seem to these 
women, these things are precisely what one must be 
prepared forif one attempts the higher summits. It is 
quite likely to be damp in the woods after sunset, and 
the higher parts of the great range are indeed opento 
the objection that they are lonesome. A fire in the open 
air is liable to be smoky, but one is indeed lucky who can 
always get boughs for his bed. The hardships of these 
estimable ladies, which have seemed worthy of spreading 
in a press dispatch, are but a part of the ordinary, 
everyday experience of the mountaineer, and it seems 
unfortunate that the incompetence of the guide should 
be urged when lack of the very elements of foresight is 
evident in the preparation of the party forthe trip. One 
of the things which the Appalachian Mountain Club is 
doing is in the line of the education of its members in 
mountain customs, and it embraces among other things 
a demonstration of the amount of fun which a lonesome 
situation, a smoky fire and a bed of boughs may produce, 
when a judicious mixture of these elements is made. 





The case of Mr. Henry Labouchere is naturally excit- 
ing comment in political circles in England. Mr. 
Labouchere, who is editor of the London Truth and a 
fiery leader of the Radical wing of the Liberal party, had 
every reason to expect that he would be offered a seat in 
Mr. Gladstone’s cabinet in recognition of the faction 
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| position, now appears to be due practically to the inter- 
— ——— | vention of the Queen. As Mr. Labouchere himself tells 

| 
The city of Gloucester has had a week of celebration. |the story in Truth, he was asked to write a letter 
Its 250th anniversary has been commemorated by cere- | declining to take a place in the cabinet and stating that 
monies of a very impressive and inspiring character. It | he preferred to act where he could be of more service, 


‘below the gangway.’ This, he says, he refused to do, 


this character have been possible in this country, and | declining to relieve Mr. Gladstone of the responsibility 


of leaving him out at the dictation of the Queen. As he 
himself says, ‘‘I could not see why, having asked for 
nothing, I should be called upon to say that I wanted 
nothing.” Now, the peculiarity of the situation is this: 
that the interference of the Queen in the selection of a 
colleague of the Prime Minister is forbidden by the un- 
written British Constitution. It is true that Victoria 
has twice assumed to make such interference. ‘The first 
instance was when she refused to accept the appoint- 
ments of ladies of the bed-chamber made by Sir Robert 
Peel, when the Tones came into power shortly after her 
accession to the throne. The second occasion was when 
she compelled the dismissal of Lord Palmerston as 
foreign secretary under Lord John Russell; and in each 
of these cases she had cause to regret her action. It 
was not accepted as within the constitutional jrights of 
the Crown. The objection to Mr. Labouchere can hardly 
be called political, as it undoubtedly rests upon his vio- 
lent opposition to the grants for the royal family. It 
has more or less the appearance of a personal grudge, 
and for this reason is severely criticised in Great Brit- 
ain. It should be said, however, that Mr. Gladstone, as 
in duty bound, declares that the Queen had nothing at all 
to do with the matter and that he alone is responsible. 





One of the most threatening, and while it lasted one 
of the most destructive, strikes of this disturbed season 
ended with a sudden collapse early this week. It was 
thatof the switchmen on the roads of the Vanderbilt 
system at Buffalo. Inthe case of these men, there ap- 
pears to have been no sufficient cause for such a demon- 
stration, and there certainly was no effort made to 
procure a settlement through arbitration of any differ- 
ences which might exist. ‘I'he switchmen struck work 
and proceeded at once to acts of violence. Cars and 
buildings were burned, even passenger treins were thrown 
off the track, and it was only after the state militia, 
8000 strung, were marched against them that the strikers 
yielded. Coming so soon after the disturbances at Home- 
stead in Pennsylvania, at the (oourd’Alene mines in 
Idaho and among the miners in East Tennessee, in each 
of which military force has had to be used, this incident 
furnishes commulative evidence of the necessity of some 
change in the methods of dealing with industrial ques- 
tions. Compulsory arbitration may seem difficult of 
establishment; but it cannot be more difficult than the 
government of industry by armed force, which now 
appears to be the only resource in an emergency. 





About a week ago the great heat which has been dig- 
tressing all America moved across the Atlantic and de- 
veloped even greater flerceness in Europe. This phenome- 
non shows that the conditions under which we have 
suffered here are not local or merely continental, but have 
a world-wide avd probably a planetary or cosmical 
influence. This does not mitigate the annoyance, nor 
| does it give great encouragement as to the value of our 
|present knowledge of meteorological science in this 
larger field. The heats of the summer which we have 
| experienced were not forseen, and there seems to have 
been no manner in which they could have been foretold by 
our meteorologists. We have the simple fact that the 
great torrid conditions fell upon this earth, first affecting 
the western continent and then proceeding to the eastern. 
On both of these continents there is a very complete sys- 
tem of meteorological observations, but the two worlds 
are separated by the broad Atlantic, on which observa- 
tions are necessarily few and confined to such reports ag 
are brought in by vessels crossing the ocean. Whether 




















science will advance to the point at which this gap can 
| be filled, and so the line of observation be made complete 
and possibly more extended predictions be furnished, 

remains to be seen. It may be interesting in this con- 
| nection to say that Dr. Hale, writing from Paris on the 
4th of the present month, says that there have not been 
| three days since he left Boston in June that he has gone 
{out of doors without a great-coat. 
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AuGust 27. ‘‘Cynicism is the devil’s volapiik.” 

Avaust 28. “If you visit your friend, why need you 
apologize for not having visited him, and waste time 
and deface your ownact? Visit him now.”—Emerson. 

Avaust 29. “The eminent ability that we have of 
misunderstanding one another isto me more and more 
remarkable.”—Reuen Thomas, D. D. 

Auaust 30. ‘For one, I 
say that it is pretty, or genteel, or jolly. But it hasa 
reason for existing, and is a fact in America, and is 
founded on the immatable principles of reason and jus- 
tice.”—Motley. 

Avaust 31. ‘‘Morals can never be safely embodied 
in the constable.”—J. R. Lowell. 


like democracy. I don’t 


SerremBper 1. ‘The tortoise may have beaten the 


hare a second time, but there is no record of it.” 

SEPTEMBER 2. 
sellor, time,” said Napoleon. 
do.” 


‘*Let us leave this to the great coun- 
‘‘He will tell us what to 


OBSERVATIONS OF MARS. 


The transitory interest of the public and of the news- 
papers in Mars has now practically passed away, and 
unless some unlooked-for discovery is made this planet 
will be shelved, so far as the masses are concerned, 
until its next opposition, sometwo years hence. Among 
the articles which this occasion has brought forward in 
the columns of the daily papers, there are many which 
have the flavor of the desk and whose statements could 
hardly claim the endorsement of the practical scientist ; 
while, on the other hand, there have been many distinct 
contributions to the literature of popular science, which 
are worthy of notice and comment. 

Itmay be worth while to point out the fact, which 
perhaps has not been generally understood, even by the 
writers themselves of many of the articles, that an oppo- 
sition of Mars is not a momentary phenomenon. The 
exact time of opposition to the sun may be determined 
very accurately, but the advantageousjopportunities for 
observations which astronomy hopes to secure from the 
comparative closeness of the planet to the earth are 
spread over three or four months’ time. Those observ- 
atories whose equipment is adequate to the work have 
been observing Mars for some two months and will con- 
tinue to do so during favorable weather for some time to 
come. 

The tendency of a newspaper article, in order to 
please the popular taste, is towards the sensational, 
and it is to be regretted that this policy is often pursued 
even atthe expense of accuracy of statement. In this, 
however, the newspapers are by nomeans alone, for there 
have been popular writers of fame, whose names aave 
become almost household words in astroaomy, whose 
statements could not always be measured by the strict 
rule of fact and who have been liable to confound 
hypothesis with truth. 

Among the newspaper stories which have appeared, 
there ls none more temperate in its tone than an inter- 
view with Prof. Asaph Hall, which was published !ast 
week in the columns of the New York Tribune. The 
reputation of Prof. Hall as an active, practical astron- 
omer needs no comment, and the fact that he has given 
much attention to Mars renders his opinion the more 
valuable. The interview, in brief, conveys the idea that 
no startling or sensational results are to be expected in 
the case of Mars, and that the work of the astronomer 
is to verify at every opportunity those observations 
which have already been made. Probably few if any 
new facts will be established, but, without doubt, 
material for a better map of Mars than now exists will 
be secured. 

Much interest has centered in the canals of Mars. 
These have been seen in all the large telescopes, and at 
this day no one doubts their existence as marks in the 
configuration of the planet; but, up to the present time, 
no one in this country has been able to detect the doub- 
ling. A slight misunderstanding of Prof. Hall's meaning 
becomes evident in this article in the suggestion that the 
duplicate canals run at intervals of fifty miles apart. 
Schiaparelli, in his original paper onthe subject, claims 
this distance to be from two hundred to four hundred 
miles approximately, and further states that, without 
doubt, there are some twin canals less widely separated 
than this, but which cannot be seen double in his tele- 
scope. 

With reference to the observatory at Arequipa and 
Prof. W. H. Pickering’s observations, Prof. Hall states 
that so far as position is concerned it is the best of any 
observatory in the world, but being provided with no 
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greater optical means than a telescope of twelve inches 
aperture, the advantage in position will be probably 
counterbalanced by lack of power. The only new fea- 
ture wbich is noted in the press reports from Arequipa is 
a black spot on the south polar cap which has gradually 
increased in size until in July it equalled a thousand miles 
in length, dividing the snow into two parts. This feat- 
ure has not been confirmed by the observations at Wash- 
ington, and while Prof. Hall considers it too early to 
doubt or to discuss it, he cannot help suggesting to 
himself that the black spot may bea shadow such as 
can be seen in the craters of the Moon. 

Prof. E. 8. Holden of Lick Observatory has circulated 
through the United Press, closely following the day upon 
which the opposition took place, an article which isa 
careful and conservative statement of what we know 
positively about Mars. He has observed every opposi- 
tion since 1875 and had the opportunity of making some 
observations at the last one, although the great Lick 
glass was not available for this purpose until after the 
best times for observing had passed. His telescope being 
the largest completed glass in the world, and having the 
additional advantage of his elevated mountain position, 
it is quite natural that Astronomy should look to him for 
the confirmation of some of the features which have been 
reported from some of the European observatories. At 
all events, the Lick Observatory is doing its best, the time 
of five assistants being given to the observation of 
Mars. 

In his statement of the physical conditions of Mars 
and the problems which are to be solved, Prof. Holden is 
as conservative as one could wish, a most noticeable con- 
trast to some closet astronomers with ready pens. He 
realizes that while there is vapor in the atmosphere of 
the planet, still there is not the slightest proof that the 
names, ‘continent, ‘sea,’ ‘canal,’ refer to areas of land or 
bodies of water, and he has even some question in his 
own mind as to whether the ‘polar caps’ are in reality 
snow-covered. His statementis of the facts which as- 
tronomers have proven, and he allows no hypothesis to 
escape him under the guise of fact. He says, ‘‘It is per- 
fectly proper to conjecture, but it isthe duty of Science 
to guard itself faithfully against promulgating conjec- 
tures as if they were established facts.” 

He gives in this article a graphic idea of the changes 
in the configuration of Mars, noting areas, hundreds of 
miles in extent, which have changed from that color 
known as ‘continent’ to that which is called ‘sea;’ and 
some of the changes seen by him are difficult to explain 
by any terrestrial analogies. 

A statement of this nature, from one who can speak 
as authoritatively in the matter as can Prof. Holden, is a 
distinct gain for popular science, and articles of this 
character should be given the greatest publicity. 


JOHN RITcHIE, JR. 


ELECTRICITY AND RAPID TRANSIT. 





It is only a few years since the people of Boston were 
carried about from home to business, from the suburbs 
to town and back again, by half a dozen or more corpora- 
tions which had divided the city among them. While 
these corporations had each its special territory to serve, 
where its rights and privileges were undisputed, there 
was & common ground where all met and struggled for 
advantage and profit. This battle-field of the horse-car 
companies was the central part of the city, the retail 
shopping section and the region about the steam rail- 
road stations; and this was exactly the part of the city 
where the greatest freedom from obstruction was 
required for traffic and for the movement of people. 
Through these sections all the street railway corpora- 
tions demanded equal rights for the transportation of 
their passengers; and when the privilege was gained 
there followed contests for precedence in meeting in- 
coming trains at railroad stations, wilful obstruction, 
delays and other annoyances by the drivers and employés 
of rival lines. 

This was not the only annoyance to which the public 
was subjected under the late system. As each corpora- 
tion was operated for its own especial benefit without 
regard for the others, the regulation of the number of 
cars run over the tracks in common use in the centre of 
the city became impossible. Each company would send 
out as many as possible during the hours of heavy traftic, 
and blockades and ‘congestion’ were constant. In short, 
as the movement of people into and out of and about the 
city increased with the increase of population and with 
the growing popularity of this means of transit, the 
situation was rapidiy becoming intolerable. 

Then it was, as in every crisis, that the man for the 
occasion appeared. Mr. Henry M. Whitney, a man of 
genius, resource and public spirit, saw that relief from 
the difficulties of the situation could be had only by a 
consolidation of the rival and warring interests. He 
effected such a consolidation, in the face of great obsta- 
cles, purchasing the stock of the several corporations 
and joining their diverse interests in one great corpora- 
tion, the West End Street Railway Company. 

In some respects, this consolidation was followed 





by an immediate improvement in the service of the pub- 
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lic; butin reality it was only the first step aid ‘ 
establishment of a new and more Satisfactory o thee 
What was impossible with half a dozen cneesi 
struggling for business in the same streets. eins hes 
ble to a single corporation having a single interest — 
it was from this point that Mr. Whitney started a 
undertaking to provide for Boston a system Sse, 
ger transportation which should meet the heres, a4 
demands of the increasing population anq een 
nearly as might be the ideal of rapid trasate “. 
problem was that of the carriage of a greater aumher as 
people more quickly and more comfortably, and Withee: 
increasing the cost of operating the roads. This om 
lem has been solved by recourse to the new flores, de 
tricity, without which success would have been 


us 


ble; and the story of what Mr. Whitney bes inane 
plished in this way is, without question, one Of the mom 
remarkable in the history of the development of Bostog , 

This is best comprehended by reference to results 
although the application of electricity to the system of 
street railways in Boston is not yet complete, a consider 
able part being still operated by horse-power. Thee 


results are significant of a great commercial success 
As for the advantages enjoyed by the public, 


in quicker 
and more regular transportation, in better and more 
comfortable cars, these are understood and appreciates 


even by those of our people who avail themselves of the 
free American privilege of fault-finding. But a8 & com 
mercial undertaking, itis demonstrated in the company’s 
reports that it is possible by the electric system to ry, 
street cars over 17,000,000 miles a year ata cost whic) 
leaves net earnings of 16 cents per mile at the present 
moment, with the prospect, as the system is extends 
and completed, that the earnings shall reach 20 cents per 
mile. It ismecessary to say that no system which failed 
to show a commercial profit through economy of oper. 
tion would stand; and that it is because the electric ays. 
tem shows this, that capital can be commanded for the 
extension of this enterprise for the accommodation of 
the public. 

The great step toward the realization of rapid trap. 
sit in Boston, then, may be said to be the introduction 
of electricity by Mr. Whitney. But this is by no means 
the end. The number of passengers carried oui our street 
cars increases with great regularity at the rate of abou 
6,000,000 a year. That is to say, 100,000 more peopk 
ride on the street-cars in Boston today than on the day 
when the last COMMONWEALTH was printed; and so on 
through the year. Beside this increase of passengers 
the central parts of the city become more closely occu 
pied by traffic year after year. It will not beagres 
while, therefore, before the street-cars must come off the 
surface of the streets—must go either overhead or under- 
ground—uatil they reach the points where there is more 
room. Inthe accomplishment of this change, electricity 
as a motive force must play the principal part, making 
practicable what otherwise would be difficult; and itis 
not unreasonable to look, for the realization of this 
prospect, to the man whose talent and energy have 
brought Boston thus faron the way toward rapid transit 


Evizur Tryon. 





PROFESSOR MORSE ON ROOFING TILES. 


The latest Bulletin of the Essex Institute of Salem 
contains an article by Prof. Edward S. Morse on the 
forms of terra-cotta roofing-tiles, which is indeed 
almost a monograph upon this subject. It is of such 
general interest that a brief review of it may not be out 
of place. 

Articles of burnt clay are practically imperishable, 
and for this reason the history and modifications of the 
tile may be read in the relics of the ancient cities as well 
as in the standing roofs of the modern ones. From 
exhumed remains of older cities, it appears that the 
earliest form of roof-tile is precisely that which to-day 
covers the dwellings of the great mass of mankind. 
Modifications and special forms have from time to time 
been introduced, some of which are susceptible of high 
grades of decoration. 

There are three types of tile: the normal, the pan and 
the flat. The last is simply a terra-cotta slate or shingle 
and is in common use in Central Europe and to some extent 
in England. ‘he normal form is the oldest and is noW 
in use from China and India to Greece and Italy. It is 
familiar to us all from the many pictures of it which we 
have seen. In the employment of it a series of tiles '5 
laid concave side uppermost with other convex tiles 
covering the joints. The lower tile is to be seen in§& 
great variety of forms, from a small semicircle, through 
flatter curves, until an extreme is reached in which the 
tile is quite flat, with inclined, raised edges. The cod 
vex tile, however, varies but little in shape, being U0! 
formly intended simply to cover the joints of two of 
the other kind. The pan tile is a union of the two parts 
of the normal, being in shape like the letter S, but 2 
which one of the hooks may be modified in different 
ways. 

Of all nations, the Chinese excel in skilful use of 
artistic methods of decoration, the tile being suscep 
ble of decorative touches at the edge of the roof, 
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, neave edges may be flanged dowawards 
tiles plugged or flanged upwards, and on 
ere the capping tile may be jornamented 

. desired style of cresting, The shape and 
qith any ii tile may also be varied, and in this 
—, - = be given to the roof design. The 
wey compe tiles has been made very effective among 
gecorso8 ‘ re on who have used them, and they lend 
— sell wellto the almost grotesque designs 
“ ations or to the classic forms of the 
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onvex 
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sbe ridgepole 
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chemeelves © 
¢ the eastern Da 


on“. Morse discusses, quite in detail, the different 
Pro . 3 . 


of the tiles of the different nations, drawing his 
ge tly from the tiles themselves, from personal 
—— and from the sketches and photographs 
nae obtainable. In this way he gives 
he roof-tiles of China, Japan and Korea, 
~ vee of India and the adjacent islands, of the 
. - countries of Persia, Turkey and Syria, of North- 
of ns a, of Italy and Spain, and of continental Europe 
scons both ‘ancient and modern. In America, he 
aentions the forms employed in Mexico and the varions 
soantries of the southern continent, leaving the United 
oes and Canada alone of modern civilized countries 
ae ich the tile is not generally used. Some reason for 
th em lie in the fact of the cheapness of wood, which 
ie in our history established the habit or custom of 
cing shingles or clapboards. There is evidence of 
as attempts to use tiles here, and such indeed would 
_ very proper, since all of our original settlers came 
from places in which the tile was in general use. 


servation 
which have 
tion tot 


9 general, 


While 
‘hat frost is injurious to the tile, there are indeed cer- 


«ig advantages which it possesses over other forms of | people 


rooting materials. Acting as & non-conductor, the tile 
oneserves a comparatively equable temperature in the 
oat story of the house, while slates and other mater- 
vr ordinarily employed here transmit much heat. Shin- 
oh roofs are dangerous in times of conflagration. With 
the best clays in the world and also an abundance of the 


ede labor usually employed in tile-making, it seems to | 


Prof. Morse that there is no reason why roofing-tiles 
should not come into common use here as well as in 
cher parts of the world. 

The paper is illustrated with nearly one hundred 
ckeuehes and reproductions showing the 
ve the method of interlocking, the different ways of 
tases ng them to the roof and the general effects and 
yuisof their ornamentation. 





YOTES OF A NEWPORT SUMMER. 





fow some of the carriages rattle! Rubber tires are 


mdesired by everyone, and the smoothly rolling, almost | 


dat carriage is seldom met, while the rumbling, rat- 


ting, clinking, noisy vehicle that makes one expect to see | 


werpress wagon, is the only comfort of most of the gay 
drivers. 


The ponies are numerous, but it does look a bit incon- 


grious to see a good-sized, comfortably attired man | 


riding in a tiny cart and driving a dainty pair of diminu- 
tive ponies that one at first imagines he may be taking 
home for the children. 

And how the ladies drive! Their costumes are not 
#0 startlingly like ball-room attire this year as last. One 
lady, name unknown to the observer, last year was seen 
driving a spirited pair of horses ina gay wagon, with a 
groom on behind (who did not wear the look of calm 
serenity they are hired to assume, but looked decidedly 
anxious) and herself dressed in an elaborate costume of 
white silk trimmed with delicate and nice lace, hat, em- 
broidered white veil, diamond bracelets and other 
rnaments ! 

Nothing of the kind has been noted this summer. On 
the contrary, morning-gowns seem to be for the most 
part restricted to ginghams, linens, organdies and such 
like simple materials, apparently made in the most 
simple manner but in reality with the most consummate 
art 

Of course, the constant allusions to the ‘Marble Halls’ 
o which Mrs. Vanderbilt dwells get to be tiresome to 
everyone. Still, each time one passes, a ‘thought unbid- 
den rises’ even if not spoken. From a distance, on the 
Ucean drive, for instance, the effect of the balustrade 
slong the edge of the upper story, gleaming white against 
the blue sky in which its whiteness is repeated by the 
‘plendid cumuli, is very pleasing. From the pathway it 
stot so pretty, but more imposing; it really needs dis- 
‘nce. The funniest part is the sight of the 
feet and the edge of the skirts of the porter who stands, 
oT walks, like a sentinel, inside the carriage gate. The 
e8tes and fence being of solid iron, nothing can be seen 
“xcept what appears a few inches above terra-firma. The 
porter has a small marble room before the gate, probably 
for protection against ‘the inclemency of the bad 
Weather.’ 

The curious attempt at seclusion amuses many, for not 
‘tly is the front of the manison concealed by the fence 
“e marble part of which constantly reminds one of 
*emeteries and mortuary emblems, being surrounded at 
"gular and frequent intervals by urns of marble top ped 
*Y Pite-apples, or something of a similar appearance) 





there seems to be some force in the statement | 


‘forms of | 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


but the cliff has been lowered so that those who meander 
along may have nodesire to linger. It is said to be 
Madam’s whim, and that the better-half has more sense. 

It is such a contrast to the custom of the next door 
neighbor, J. J. Astor, Jr., whose pleasant lawn is ar- 
ranged for tennis, with comfortable chairs and tables 
under the shade of the lovely trees. There is only a 
tasteful open-work fence of iron along the sidewalk, 
backed by a low, trim hedge. There the family and 
guests play tennis quite regardless of the outside world; 
and a pretty sight itis as one drives up and down the 
Avenue, varied sometimes by the presence of the small 
heir of the millions, in his basket carriage. 

F. W. Vanderbilt’s house, location and everything 
considered, pleases me best. The view from the dwelling 
itself must be delightfal, both in sunshine and in storm, 
while its outside and inside appointments are all that any 
rationsl person could desire. 

ALIce CRANMER Kast. 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 








Vil. 
WINCHESTER AND WILLIAM OF WYCKHAM. 
Winchester, July 29, 1892. 
How different, in its outside, from our Winchester! 
And why do not travellers come here more? It is an 
easy hour from London, and in that hour you may go 
| back five hundred years. 





There are no good hotels here; 
| perhaps that is one reason. It is a crowded, brisk, old- 
| fashioned little town, with perhaps twenty thousand 


First of all, we stumbled on the assizes. It is for the 
assizes that hotels are chiefly built, in out-of-the-way 
l places; and the traveller who cares much for his own 
comfort keeps cut of their way, as he does out of the 
| way of Bank Holidays and other improvements of civili- 
| zation. But, for philosophers and reformers like me and 
my readers, the assizes have great interest and repay one 
| even for a bad bed or a poor dinner. 
‘‘Let us reflect”—as A'exander says, in the dialogue. 

Civil government exists, as Senator Hoar says so well, 
that men, women and children may live in happy homes. 
| And that this may be so, it is necessary—as Mr. Erskine 

says—that, from time to time, twelve honest men shall 
be put into a jury box. Will the Boston Aldermen re- 
| member that word—honest—when they make out their 
lists of jurors? For this purpose, or for these purposes, 
as the Declaration of Independencejsays, governments are 
instituted among men. 

As this it so, is it not prudent, at least, perhaps wise, 
| to remind the people from time to time that the Courts 
| of Justice are of far more importance than ever ‘‘The 

Court of Her Majesty” is; and that the comings and 


| goings of Judges haveasort of central value which 


nothing else has? 

My dear brother, Nathan, hadapet story of the 
| Journal des Debats, onthat fatsl morning in February, 
1848, after Louis Philippe had run away and Lamartine 
had assumed the vacant throne. No man nor angel knew 
what the mob of Paris might do that day. Certainly, no 


| journalist knew what advice to render; least of all the 


Journal des Debats, which had loyally stuck to the King, 
and to the last had proclaimed Guizot as the first of ad- 
ministrators and purest of patriots. All the same, the 
Journal des Debats must appear, of course. And there 
must be a leading a leading article; that was certain, 
under laws more stringent than the ten commandments 
or any statutes of Medes and Persians. 

‘‘Whatever shall we lead with?” Imagine how that 
question must have distressed the redaction of that 
journal! 

But it was equal to the emergency. The paper was 
was issued. It told the news—as it should. For the 
leading article, there was neither praise nor abuse of the 
King or Queen, of M. Lamartine,\M. Guizot, or M. Prud- 
homme. ‘There was a well considered articleon The 
Independence of the Judiciary. 

Here was a subject on which the reddest of Republi- 
cans, the greenest of Napoleonists, and the whitest of 
Bourbons were at one. 

This anecdote—impurtant to newspaper men—seems 
to lead far from Winchester. But itis not so. For 
when in the streets of this little consequential town, 
under an arch which, for aught I know, has sheltered 
Harold and the first William, you see a Lord High 
Sheriff anda Mayor in state uniform, welcoming the 
judge, as from day to day he opens the court—as 


two or three trumpeters announce with their fan-farron- | 


ade that he has come, and that now there is to be justice 
between man and man—you have your object lesson in 
visible popular form, which boot-black and stock-jobber 
alike must concede, about this ‘Independence of the Ju- 
Sunday week, when we were at Exeter, the 
The judge rode to court every 
day, in an elegant carriage, with outriders, footmen and 
coachman in livery. The Mayor and High Sheriff accom- 
panied him. This we saw at Winchester also. At Exe- 


diciary.” 
same thing was going on. 





ter he went to the Cathedral and sat in the chair, in a seat 


which was even more distinguished than that of the 
canons. An ‘assize sermon’ was preached, and the full 
resources of a Cathedral Church were called upon to give 
dignity to the occasion. 

Now you may say what Mr. Carlyle pleases, about 
shams and old clothes. I cannot buat think that the 
community which sees forms like these, sometimes— 
which sees, in a word, that the Church in its hig hest dig- 
nitaries and the State with its highest officials bow be- 
fore The Law—profits by such demonstration. It seems 
to me a better way to do it, than to have the judge run for 
his train on a wet day with his dripping umbrella; go up 
the staircase jolted by Tom, Dick and Harry, who have 
come out of sympathy with Mike who was arrested last 
night; to have the poor man kick off his wet’ shoes in his 
room and find some dry ones, and then walk in to take 
his seat on the bench, while Tom, Dick and Harry take 
theirs in the gallery. 

But we did not come to Winchester to see the assizes. 
We came, because William of Wyckham was here five 
hundred and twenty years ago and established the school 
here. I had a hope of walking out early and asking for 
the slice of bread and the glass of ale at St. Cross, which 
Mr. Emerson has immortalised. I should like to see the 
ale, more than to drink it. This I did notdo. ButIam 
well satisfled with what we have seen and heard of Wil- 
liam of Wyckham and his achievements. 

At Oxford, at Cambridge, and at many other places, 





you see buildings as old as these, as noble and as well 
preserved. But, often and often, at such a place, you 
go into a beautiful medimval court, and are surrounded 
there with every token of the end of this century. You 
look from a window of the fourteenth century on a trim 
tennis ground where ladies and gentlemen of to-day are 
playing. Here there are none of these contrasts. You 
goinand outof William’s buildings as he might have 
gone. You see them as he saw them—with more lichen 
and smoke and dust, indeed, but not intentionally 
changed. You go into the refectory, and you sit at the 
veritable boards, two or three inches thick, of the solid 





oak of old English forests, as it was placed there in 1380 
iby William of Wyckham’s carpenters. The door is 
locked, against any attacks of noisy students, by a stout 
oaken bolt, as big as a man’s leg, which was built into the 
wall at the same time. And the old customs hold. They 
| show you a beechen trencher—a bit of beech wood some 
| ten inehes square— from which the student of to-day 
eats his breakfast, as his grandfather's great-grand- 
| father’s great-great-grandfather’s great-great-great- 
great-grandfather ate his. Itis not antiquity and water 
| which is served to youhere. But you have the pure 
| article. 
| I do not wonder that it is said that the Winchester 
| boys, after they leave, have more esprit de corps than 
| those of any other school. There is more of the con- 
legium here to give it to them—mure of the con. 
There are a good many points, as you go and come, 
| where you touch familiar literature and history. They 
| Show you, carved in the stone of the cloisters, Bishop 
Kerr’s name, with the date of 1652. His hymns were 
| first printed ina hymn-book made for them. Do you 
remember the pathetic story of the home-sick boy, who 
| was here in the holidays and wrote ‘Dulce domum’ here? 
| They sing it every year in his memory. It is as early as 
| 1692. Now, in the old version of this, published inthe 
Gentleman’s Magazine of 1796, arethe words ‘*Home, 
| Sweet Home.” These must have come to John Howard 
| Payne, the author of our ‘“‘Sweet Home,” thus indirectly 
from the poor home-sick Winchester boy. 

As I said, I could not go out to St. Cross for my bit 
of bread Saturday morning. It is this bit of bread, 
given daily to any applicant, which Mr. Emerson takes as 
his illustration of English stability. It has been given 
since 1375, or thereabout, ‘to every man knocking at the 
porter’s gate”— ‘‘until the daily supply is exhausted,” 
says the guide-book. So the Antiquarian starts early. 

I must not attempt to describe the indescribable. And 


so I do not, now, begin on the Cathedral and its beautiful 
Close. 


Epwarp E. Har. 





It is reported that papers have been found among the 
effects of Meissonier showing that the artist once wrote a 
novel which was to be published after his death. It is 
| believed that it was destroyed by the painter’s second 
| wife, who seriously objected to the homage paid by Mels- 
| sonier to his first wife. The novel, it appears, was an ac- 
count of his own life,and full details. It told, among} 
other things, of his trip to Havre directly after his mar- 
riage, and the disappointment which he encountered. It 
was his intention to seek work in Havre, save some 
money, and emigrate to America. Destiny, however, 
changed his plans. Meissonier and his young wife, 
knowing little of French geography at the time, took 
passage at Bercy on one of the{boats which ran on the 
Seine. To his astonishment the boat landed at Melun in- 
etead of at Havre. His money was gone and he was un- 
able to purchase a ticket for Havre. He and his wife, 
therefore, walked to Paris, whereghe was compelled to re- 
main to earn his daily bread. The story of his hardships 
was related in full in his novel. The ignorant choice of a 
boat to Melun instead of Havre saved to France one of 
her greatest painters. Had he reached Havre, history 





might have spoken of an American Meissonier. 
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A GIFT DIVINE. 


— 


BY ELEANOR B. CALDWELL. 


This gift is given— 

This gift from Heaven— 

Unto a few. 
Through veins with human frailty filled 
A glow divine is found distilled. 





There’s music rare 

Played in the air 

To such a one, 
And measured by its mystic flow 
His breathing and his movements go. 


As through the sky 

The meteors fly, 

So darts his glance, 
Or it would seem as though soft hands 
Had waved before his face like fans. 


By man and beast, 
From great to least, 
He will be loved; 
A child will sit upon his knee, 
And seek his face confidingly. 


He cannot rest 

Without the best 

The world can give. 
Our truest thoughts to him we bring; 
Our sweetest song to him we sing. 


And if we find, 

Like all mankind, 

He too can sin, 
We feel, although we sigh or weep, 
His part divine is but asleep. 





Harper's Magazine. 





THE GLORIOUS DAY IN PARIS. 


SCENES AND SKETCIIES OF THE FETE OF THE REPUBLIC. 


It is a little curious that the two great Republics—the 
United States and France—should celebrate their birth on 
days so near as the 4th and the 14th of July. But in that 
any resemblance between the two days ceases. Our 
celebration of the 4th is usually essentially Teutonic—to 
drink a great deal and to make a great deal of noise is 
the true American’s idea of celebrating the Glorious Day. 
While the whole spirit of the 14th is Latin:—to have 
games, to sing and to dance, to watch fire-works in the 
evening—that is more like the French idea. And the im- 
pression one gets cf the whole is much more like gayety 
than what the ferocious energy of the American holiday 


creates. 


OR days beforehand preparations 
have been going on; lamps galore 
have been hung in all the by-places; 
flags without number have been 
draped on all the public buildings. 
Each year, the effort is that the 
Féte shall surpass all former ones. 

And at last the Glorious Day is come. This year, alas, it 

opened gray ahd threatening ; but that seemed to frighten 

nobody. All the morning the different corps of soldiers 

—the Chasseurs-d-pied-de- Vincennes, with their long, 

quick, swinging step which carries them over the ground 

at the rate of five miles an hour; the Sapeurs Pompiers 
with their Roman-like brass helmets; (poor Pompiers ! 

somehow they're always laughed at, though they’re a 

brave lot of men) ; the Garde Républicaine, horse and foot; 

and regiment after regiment of the plucky little Piou- 
pious, looking hardly bigger than school-boys but full of 

‘hot sand and ginger’—all these soldiers, I say, go march- 

ing out to Longchamps to the Grand Review of the after- 

noon. 





Meanwhilé an enormous lot of people have come into 
town to see the show. It seems inconceivable, but the 
papers say that this time over a million outsiders were 
in the city. Think of the:strain on the restaurant-keepers 
to feed such a lot of |people! The restaurateurs whom I 
saw seemed to bear up under it very well on the whole; 
and their prices even better. Some of the peasants who 
come in are very droll and amusing. One old peasant 
woman who sat next me on top of a tram (beg pardon, 
horse-car) said to me as we went by the Place de la Con- 
corde. ‘Pardon, monsieur, but would you tell me the 
name of this place?” Oh, shades of Marie Antoinette and 
Louis! What was the use of having your heads cut off, 
if a French peasant has to ask the very name of the place 
where it happened? 





And now, to Longchamps! All Paris seems to have 
turned out; these in every costume from swell Bouwle- 
vardier to the Masher of the Fortifications in his blouse 
and slouch cap. One of my friends elected to go in full 
English toggery—knickerbockers and rough Scotch 


laughter and cries of ‘‘Oh yes!” ‘‘Plum pudding!” “I 
spik Angleech a leetle!” 

Then the soldiers march by the President, the cavalry 
coming down at a gallop, in fine style, and wheeling 
with wonderful skill; the men at the axis merely walking 
their horses, while the men at the outside are gallop- 
ing ventre a terre. 

Some of us could remember the famous review of 
five or six years ago—the apotheosis of Boulanger and 
of his black charger. Now the black charger has been 
sold to some faithful admirer; and poor Boulanger, 
where is he! 


OME back to town at full speed 
lest we should get rained on, and 
let’s get ready for the festivities 
of the evening. ‘On with the 
dance, let joy be unconfined,” and 
** Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay” seem to be 
the @ ordre. ‘'Tamara- 
boumdehé” is the French manner of spelling it, by the 
way. At every big place a stand has been put up; a 
band has taken its position there; and now the amuse- 
ment provided for the occasion seems to be to dance as 
early and as oftenas possible. I mustconfess, from what 
we have seen of it, that the French style of dancing is 
not seductive. It partakes alittle of the method called 
by some back-woods journal the “Hug and Jump"—a 
tight hold, and then ‘‘hippety hop,’ seems to be about 
all the idea they have of the matter. 


mots 





oN 





CASIONALLY, one would see two 
girls circling round together; that 
was prettier; and occasionally 
there would bear in sight some 
good natured young fellow, steering 
some little tot of two or three 
years who kicked and sprawled joy- 
fully, dclighted to be inthe swim. A little comedy seen 
at one side: A careful housewife, shocked at her worthy 
husbands’ dustiness, has got the poor man in a corner and 
there sternly dusts him with her pocket handkerchief. 
The hen-pecked wretch stand meekly, his fat white 
waistcoat offering itself like a lamb to the slaughter. 
He is lost to all sense of shame if he can only escape 4 
scolding 

HAT will we not descend 
to? 





Before we turn in let 
us take alittle turn on 
the Boulevards. Yere at 
the Grand Café they’ve 





built a special Stand for 
their Hungarian Gypsies—or perhaps they are 
Roumanian. I love to watch these curious creatures 
play; to watch their handsome masks of faces. 


The music grows mader and more mad; their arms and 
hands seem to speak of every feeling or passion, but 
never a change comes on those pale, faintly smiling 
faces— faces that show no shadow of the emotion which 
their music rouses. They don’t always or necessari] 
play Gypsy airs, but occasionaliy play with PE Head 
brio some waltz, like the Zspagna, which seems first- 
cousin to their own music. 

Then they end up by playing the Russian 
without too much enthusiasm, I fancied, in their impas- 
sive faces or clever fingers—and then, as a last bonne 
bouche, the Marseillaise. ‘‘Ah! the Marseillaise,” each 
one said approvingly to his neighbor. They th got 
beyond the stage where this music drove them mad: 
that was when it was forbidden fruit. But now that 
everyone may have it on his tongue, they feel only 


the cooland chastened pleasure that one tak 
es in 
of water. ® glass 


hymn— 





—sN UT by this it has grown very dark 
and the Féte de Nuit has begun. 
Thousands— millions, one could al- 
most say without exaggeration—of 
lamps have been put in the trees, and 
now allare lit up by lamp-lighters 
with long twenty-foot poles. It 
pru\e> that thousands of lamps are still unused; so the 
lamp-lighters go about putting still more in the trees. 
Some of the bolder people steal, beg, or borrow each a 
lamp and carry them in their hands. The result, the 
effectof the whole, is indescribable. These dark green 
masses of trees, against a still darker blue sky, the trees 
everywhere spangled with light, orange and yellow ; 
and below, the black mass of men and women squirming 
in and out, occasionally lit here or there by some firefly 
of a lamp in hand. 
‘*And so to bed.” 





Pum L. Hare. 





The September issue of Scribner’s Magazine may be 
called an American Number. Every contribution is by 





stockings. He was everywhere met with shrieks of 


an American. 
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MR. WARISTON’S PURSUIT OF Tt 


IDEAL. > 








BY ARTHUR CHAMBER! 


AIN, 

Mr. Richard Wariston was one of thos ¢ 
people for whom photography has no terrors qh nu 
people who would as lief have professjona) a, : a 
a dentist as with a photographist. [ knew, ». = 


but that remark is copyrighted. oe 

He had arrived a little ahead of his 
young lady said, but they were near 
Perhaps he would like to look 
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while he waited. And with that 
Dick would have preferred to keep her , ments 
discreet vision, but he turned contentediy oa, mp. 
album. It was the usual collection, , 
most part; young ladies in a variety of p mae 
less graceful, with backgrounds of wonderfy) ¢ since 
or remarkable scenery which ran largely to ¢, Pirepe- 
background at all save a neutral-tinted h; H 

the rigid pages indifferently until he ca; 
graph which held him with a mysterious fas 

It was not particularly beautifa 
individuality, yet there was ‘any am 
phrased it) of expression in the face. Na 
have fallen in love with it in the making, , 
special bit of work go until 
retouched it—a marked contrast to he 
of rough-hewn physiognomies. If any 
observable, it looked a trifle overdrawn 
somewhat too soft, but perhaps that was 
printing. A highly-specialized face, w inly @ 
tellectual ; typical, as it seemed to Dick, of New 
breeding at its best. 

There was a little stir just then at the do 
photographist was showing some people out. 
to Dick, who passed into the apartment which 
grimly suggestive name of operating-room. He 
half-daze and obeyed instructions mechanically, 
wincing when the ice-cold buttons of 
pressed against his occiput. 

‘*Face a little more to the left, if you pleas 
expression is rather too serious. That's 
the eyes about here”—indicating a point 
hand edge of the ‘*That’s 
move!” 

The cap came off; there was absolut 
few seconds; the cap was replaced and I) 
room. He told the young lady that she needn't 
proofs—he’d call; glanced at the album, hesitat 
went out. 

Now, there was no reason why he should not hay 
bought that fascinating photograph then and there—s 
posing it to have been for sale—but he was young, po 
fellow, and shy withal. As it was, it haunted him. ke 
glanced at the album, hesitated, and went out 

Now, there was no reason why he should not have 
bought that fascinating photograph then and t 
supposing it to have been for sale—but he was young 
poor fellow, and shy withal. As it was, it haunted hin 
He glanced at it when he went for the proofs, he amaz 
the young lady by coming in for his pictures within f 
days (thereby getting another look at it), and whien the 
dozen and a half cabinets were finally ready be mas 
aged to screw up his courage so far as to ask if the pic- 
ture were for sale. 

‘It’s the expression that interests me,” |! 
plucking up his spirits at the sound of his voic 
don’t know the person.” 

The young lady’s lips parted as though to m 
mark, but it hung fire. She considered for a momel 
then said: 

“Its not our custom—we have to make a rut 
know—pictures might fall into the wrong hands, ava— 

‘*Pardon me,” said Dick, with more of reproach tual 
of anger in his tone, ‘‘but—I am a gentleman.” 

That was true; he was almost as much of a gentiema 
as he was an idiot—which is saying a good 
young lady made a rapid mental calculation. 

“Fifty cents,” she said atlast. ‘‘ShallI doit | 
you?” Andthe photograph passed into Dick's | 
sion. 

Whether he was entirely correct in thinking tua 
bought the picture for the sake of the expression, 
whether it was a case of love at first sight, was ® qu 
tion which Dick could not have answered if he had triec 
not being of an analytical turn of mind. He paid ne * 
tention to the problem; it was quite enough for him 
by the time he left town for the summer he was ¥€) 
much in love with the unknown whose likeness he carrivs 
in his pocket—he felt instinctively that it would be © 
form to display it openly—and was fully resolved to S8e 
woo and win her; having that youthful ardor w»' 
ignores difficulties and regards all good fortune as big! 
probable. 

It proved arather stupid summer for Dick. 
tied down to one hotel—a huge, sea-sie caravansary— 
for his mother depended upon him for escort-duty W?™ 
they were out of town, and she couldn’t be induced ' 


she to 


she had 


camera. 


e went 


ake ar 


deal. 1 


yases- 


He was 





take short trips. { He had no sisters to draw him 10 te 
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led a lonely existence in what he 





so that he 


ial qwrt, ° nitterly, & well-dressed mob. For there 

giied, rather the Unknown, and the expectancy of the 

gs 002 - “ co gave way to a dull acquiescence in 

est f hares = He went out sailing and rowing when 

App cog made friends with the fishermen; he 
Tt, wat case . 


- sho piazzas in lowering weather, and rainy 
the music-room where the children 
tthe jays Cre wolighed floor, on cane-seat chairs, in 
= pin , the exasperated landlord’s prohibition. 

air or two per day. Or else he dropped 

1m where there were always two or 
a: mee on and played pool with them; playing it 


heal a 
uch 


gentleman. 
) playing tennis with a girl for whom 
eat liking; yet his attitude towards her 
with entire loyalty to his Ideal; for it was 
Fellows’s fortune to inspire that sense of 
hip which is In itself a bar to a more tender 
Het y .od-will was too genuine for coquetry, | 
frankness carried with it a certain wholesome 
made gallantry impossible. 
eeason drew toward its close. There had been | 
ation with its festoons of Japanese | 
- red fires, and the general effect of a | 
non }Fourthof Jaly. The Sunday onslaught at din- 
when the presence of hungry husbands as well 
ts’ made a Babel of the dining-room, | 
i and gave place to decorous serving, while the 
icorners of the plazzas wore a forsaken 
mradeship between Dick and Miss Fel- 
ws ame more pronounced as the thinning house 
re and more to each other’s society, and 
in -evening Dick felt moved to show her the photo- 
a he had told her about it some time before. He 
vas going away the next morning; Mrs. Wariston had 
ied to return to town and that would give hima 
trip to the mountains. Dick’s sentimentalism was 
otential rather than actual; but the waning of Summer 
voeative of sentiment —perhaps because it is the 
vason of partings. They stepped off the piazza into 
gentle radiance of the moonlight; but that illumina- 
» proving insufficient, Dick lit a match and held it up 
efore the picture. 
the match flashed up and went out, Miss Fellows 
i an inarticulate exclamation. 
Dick asked quickly. 
: viss Fellows regarded him with mingled concern and 
ry) Wili 
Ye, 1 do. That is—Oh, Mr. Wariston, I’m so sorry; 
wits a composite! ” 


elf 3 wcame a 
2 ’ 


. \ t mt 
» tly \ et 
gs 


Do you know her?” 


\umposite?” Dick gasped; understanding nothing 


Aye aemiiat his air-castle was tumbling about his ears. 
inten Miss Fellows explained to him that when the 
or grsin her class graduated—she was from Smith— they 


He bd their photographs taken, one after the o:her, on 
the same negative; the resultant portrait giving the 
ave trpe of the class. 
e— [suppose there were about forty of us,” she con- 
ing caded. “I know how much you value that pictare, Mr. 
Wariston, and I am so sorry!” 
I think,” said Dick, ‘‘that perhaps, if you'll excuse 
me, I'd better go in and go to bed.” He spoke as if his 
the juest Was ended and be accepted the fact. 
al Oh, Lam sorry' Miss Fellows murmured as he left 


Dick gazed at that photograph a long while that night, 
linhis subsequent journey it furnished him witha 
ibject for many an evening’s meditation. Forty-odd 
faces allinone! It was clear that his dream of success 
Was atanend. But the spell of the picture remained, 
and be found himself looking at it while he tried to 
realize thatthe face which had become so dear to him 
was practically non-existent. 

Then he began, little by little, to find some comfort in 
‘he thought of Miss Fellows’s sympathy, remembering 
with gratitude her honestconcern. She had not laughed 
at the absurd complication—he was beginning to see its 
‘amorous side—and he gladly recalled not only her 
Words and the tone of her voice, but even her gestures 
her dresson that evening when he had shown her 
the picture. He felt that she had understood him— that 
‘ie had comprehended the strength and sincerity of his 
feelings. He was glad that her face formed a part, at 
of the face of his Ideal,and he began to scan the 
picture more closely for some suggestion of her features. 

Une evening he came in from a long tramp which had 
‘sted until after dark. There was no light in his 
room, and he struck a match in order to make out his 
Woereabouts. It flashed up just in front of the photo- 
gray h— which he now kept in plain sight— and the 
simpse which he caught of the face startled him with a 
‘idden and welcome resemblance. 

Dick packed his Gladstone bag before going to bed, 
and started for home the next morning. Miss Fellows 
‘ad been in town some time already. 


and 


east, 


: Mr. and Mrs. Richard Wariston are leading members 
‘2 the select Broadwood settlement of newly married 
conn 

“ples. A photograph, rather indistinct as to its out- 


| the ways of summer idleness for eight years. 


mantle-piece in their parlor. Mr. Wariston declares it 
to be a perfect pictare of his wife, and any demur on 
her part only results in his telling the whole story. He 
declares that the Ideal is entirely possible of realization, 
and has inspired so many young people with this view of 
the question that there has been an unprecedented num- 
ber of engagements among his friends, to say nothing of 
several weddings. 





AN IDLER’S NOTE-BOOK, 


“For we're outonce more on the old trail— 
Our own trail—the old trail, 
We're out once more on the old trail, 
The trail thatis always new!" 
—hummed Cassandra, as we went up and up the hill, and 
the sun-steeped pines gave out great breaths of tonic 
sweetness, and the light was long and level across the 
quiet flelds. 
. * 
- 
It is indeed an ‘old trail,’ over which we have travelled 
Yet to 
travel it is ever newly a pleasure and a rest. 


And part of the trail lies through the village street— 
the little village with the pleasantly tranquil English- 
sounding name of Wilton; though indeed the village is 
much more Swiss than English to the view. For it runs 
up—hill and down—hil! at the queerest angles, so that 
sometimes one looks humbly up at the cellar-doors of 
one’s townsmen, and sometimes condescendingly down on 
their chimney-tops. And it skips across, and back, 
across again, a wild little river, that sometimes is no 
more than a line of shallow, suniit pools, and sometimes 
is a mad white rush of water, that sings all night of 
what it remembers of the mountain fastnesses in which 
it rose and the sea it hopes to find. And every little 
store of the village street has its associations; merry ones 
mostly, though there is one soda fountain which once, in 
our lost youth, supplied a party of five with peculiar 
pains enough for a party of fifteen. ‘There is the old 
auction-room, whose auctioneer has said his last ‘going!’ 
and is gone; the grocer’s shop where everybody comes to 
be weighed, while the mail is being opened; the Chinese 
laundry, through whose open door one glimpses the un- 
canny shape that would have sent good Wiltonians of a 
century ago taking to their heels and sniffing for brim- 
stone. 

aa 
And the harness-maker’s—but we sigh as we pass the 
harness-maker’s by; for the door is shut, and there is no 
polish on the strips of leather in the dusty window. Ah, 
there is no village so smallorso sunny that it is not a 
way station for gray Sorrow! Two years ago the shop- 
door was open, and the harness-maker—a little, flax- 
haired man, with a gentle. unworldly face—sat at his 
work, and his flax-haired, children ran in to bring him 
messages from ‘mother.’ A year ago he sat there, but 
no voice of child or angel brought him messages from 
‘mother,’ gone away and carrying with her all the sun- 
shine of his simple, faithful heart. Now the door is shut 
and the dust is thick on his work-bench, and the summer 
grass is green ona grave close beside that in which 
‘mother’ takes her rest. Love that remembers and is fain 
to follow is not allin the poet’s dreams. It lived in the 
heart of this quiet village workman, and guided him 
Home. 
5° 

Past the hotel and over the red foot-bridge, and past 
the ‘settlement’—very fast, past the ‘settlement.’ It isn’t 
in Wilton phrase, a ‘sightly’ place. The mill brought 
them here, and we realize they’re our brothers and sis- 
ters in the sight of Heaven. Still, when one remembers 
that where those grimy tenements now stand, there 
once were green wood-paths leading down to the river; 
and that the river’s voice was the only voice the sweet 
silence knew well, perhaps it’s the March of 
Civilization. But we’ll hurry past the settlement. 


It’s a long bill-climb, and that’sa fact. But we are 
acquainted with a squirrel who lives half-way up, and 
he sometimes receives company—from a respectful dis- 
tance—and chatters at them, affably. And there is a 
moss-covered log on which one can sit, and look down, 
far below, at the still waters of a little pond, very blue 
in the still noons, all a crimson blaze, like the great ruby 
of the Naulahka, when sunset comes’ So climbing has 
its beguilements; and when the hill is conquered, we are 
at home. 

°.9 

It is a big primrose-yellow house, guarded by rank on 
rank of the stateliest pines I know, and looking out 
over a wide reach of tranquil meadows to a lifting of 
low green hills. Itis a house with an atmosphere to 
whose creating many things have gone. The walls of 
the old ‘living-room’ have drunk in music waked by the 
magic touch of a great pianist, known on both sides of 
the sea. The many doors which lead from many ways 
into the quaint dining-room have panels over-run with 
the wild-flowers in which Wilton woods and meadows 
are so rich: golden-rod and cardinal flowers, and wind- 


of an hour live here for years beyond number, and the 
artist-hand that gave them immortality is folded to its 
rest!—The swallows stir, sleepily, in the wide-throated 
chimney; perhaps there is a legend among them how, in 
other days, there stole up the old chimney, through the 
whispering of the fire, sweet through the fading autumn 
dusk, dream-music from a violin pressed close to the 
face of a dark-eyed boy. The violin sings no more and 
the boy dreams no more; unless sometimes he dreams of 
those old twilights, and of the group about the fire. 

*,* 
These are the things which make up the atmosphere 
of the old primrose-yellow house among the hills; and it 
is an atmosphere good to breathe and worth the journey 
up the ‘old trail.’ 
DorotHy LUNDT. 





RANDOM JOTTINGS: By G. P. 


‘Leaf by golden leat 
Crumbles the gorgeous year.” 


«The only drawback is the music, it makes so much 
noise—that’s the worst of music, it always does,”—pen- 
sively remarks Mr. Hibbert in Mrs. Clitford’s very clever 
novel, ‘Aunt Anne.’ There is a great deal of music 
afloat that brings this sage remark forcibly to mind. 


The ‘silly season’ this year proves to be the serious 
season. When did murder and its attendant crimes 
occupy such a space in public attention? Suppose, scoff- 
ing aside, it were the influence of Mars? Who then 
should mount the scaffold for these ‘bludgy’ crimes? 


Economical women who insist upon buying goods 
that will ‘turn’ are respectfully reccommended to invest 
in ‘sweet’ milk. The rest of us pine for such as wi!l not 
‘turn.’ It is appalling to learn, on the authority of the 
Department of Agriculture, that milk which is free from 
bacteria will remain unchanged for two weeks, though 
kept in a warm oven. If this be so, what of the health- 
fulness of sour milk, and what, alas, of cottage cheese? 


We of the east take our sensations mildly indeed com- 
pared with Western contemporaries. A recent electric 
car fatality in Ohio was written up with nine ‘scare 
heads,’ reading respectively thus: 

‘Silently .. . Came Death Upon Them . . . As They 
Laughingly Rode Away ... Inthe Pursuit of a Pleas- 
ant Hour. . . As the Wind Sweeps the Treeless Plain . 
... The Dread Dark Angel Swept Across Their 
Path ...An Innocent Babe and a Young Wife 
Sacrificed . . . Beneath the Wheeis of a Flying Electric 
Car... Plunging Two Happy Families Into Sorrow’s 
Depths.” 

This sort of thing may look peculiar in the West in 
a century or so. 





OBSERVATIONS. 


POINTING TO THE SHOALS. 





Before that enterprising syndicate manages to spoil 
the Isles of Shoals, polishing off Smutty Nose, ‘stoning’ 
Malaga, and putting Star out of countenance with elec- 
tric lights, everybody should contrive to visit the islands 
as they are. 

The all-day sailidles away aday inthe most delight- 
ful manner possible. Hailing a Ferry car one might 
infer that upon that especial day the pleasure-seekers 
were going en masse to the Shoals. The car is sure to 
be over-filled and the fat woman who is taken up midway 
of the route has no choice save to stand between seats 
till the goal is reached— always the fat woman is the 
martyr. 

The band comes out strongly on ‘Ta-ta-ra Boom-de- 
ay’ as the excursionists defile down the wharf, and will 
or nil the crowd marches in time to the blatant strains. 
Everybody covets a seat beneath the awning ‘on the upper 
deck, and when the big wheel starts an incredible num- 
ber of people have secured points of vantage, for ‘John 
Brovks’ boasts generous dimensions, and always has 
room for several more. 

Down the beautiful Harbor goes the big boat; and 
familiar as its shores and islands are, everyone attends 
to the psnorama. Here and there u man elects to stand 
like Liberty enlightening the world. He call attention 
to Fort Independence, and commends the United States 
government for granting the public access to its envi- 
ronments; he introduces Deer Island and execrates the 
sewer-building that denies to the public those fish din- 
ners at Taft's; he hasa word to say about Gallup’s 
Island, and surmises what may yet be quarantined there; 
he gets eloquent as he nears Marblehead and tells what 
he doesn’t know about yachts; he tries to distinguish 
the stone face at Eastern Point, and what he doesn’t 
know about the several beaches as we sail past he would 
scorn any other man for finding out. 

The alert childis along. His impressions are taken 











“ReS, O¢cupies the place of honor on the ultra-colonial 








blown, autumn asters: strange thought that the flowers 


at first hand. ‘‘O! here! see! that’s the end of the 
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world!” hecries, as an island appears— ‘‘look! we’re 
coming to the end of the world! ” 

A woman sits in a corner with tears rolling down her 
cheeks. One’s heart aches in sympathy for her unknown 
woe. Presen‘ly she wipes her eyes, unrolis a paper bag, 
and skins a banana. From that moment grief hies 
away. 

Near by another woman complacently opens her pa- 
per bag. 
I hain’t come off with the wrong bag. I hed a nice 
lunch put up, and I ketched up the bag o’ crackers and 
done it up when I was a comin’ out, an’ here we are with 


nothin’ to eat all day but crackers, an’ dry atthat. If I 
haint done it now!” 
**Are you acquainted atthe Isle o’ Shoals?” asks one 


to another, to make talk. 
last year.” 
till to-day.” 

Close by, two women talk for an’ hour without striking 
one subject save dress-making. The swarthy one says, 
“T shall just rip up anold dress and use the linin’.” 
‘Why, cert’nly,” her adviser responds; ‘‘I always use a 
linin’ to cut out my dresses; I never buy a pattern. Just 
allow a little fulness, and it’s just as good a way as any.” 
‘Certain it is,” says the swarthy woman, and keeps right 
on in that line. How would the twentieth gown fit, one 
wonders, in the line of waists cut by an old ‘linin’?’ One 
has but to steal a look at the garb of the adviser. On the 
whole it would make little enough difference how that ad- 
viser’s gowns did fit. 

From what nooks do all the queer-looking people 
emerge who bethink themselves to take an excursion? 
One or two, here and there, in motion pass along all 
right, but it is interesting, quite, to study many of them 
in partial repose. And does any other language in the 
world suffer as does the Queen’s English in the mouths 
of its friends? And does anything more surely proclaim 
the status of a speaker than the curtailed adverbs, double 
negatives, ill assorted ‘thems’ and ‘dones’ and other 
shibboleths of speech? That must have been an ideal 
period indeed when ‘the whole land was of one lip, and 
one stock of words!’ But now, since the sons of men 
builded too lofty a tower, their ‘lip’ has been con- 
founded, and even fellow-citizens may be sorely troubled 
to understand one another. 

But the steamer plies on over the broad blue waters of 
the sea. If a swell is on, the voyagers do little prome- 
nading. They may not feel exactly ill, but they are not 
confident that they shall walk a straight line—and they 
enjoy staying just where they are. Some, here and there, 
stay where they are without enjoying it, but for the most 
part they would declare that they were ‘happier to be mis- 
erable than to be happy without being miserable’—and 
all the while the delicious sea air blows. Passengers 
who stay out in the glare begin to pose as noble red men 
without knowing it. Women to whom a cherry nose is 
not becoming are in blissful ignorance of the fact, and 
they talk bewitchingly to their escorts, entirely uncon- 
scious of the funny incongruity between their fascinating 
(?) airs and their general distrait appearance. 


Under the awning, complexions hold their own and 
the sea breeze makes less havoc with nature’s own tress- 
« s crinkled by art’s own hand. What woman would like 
to risk the effect of a ‘close cut,’ several days under the 
surface, a8 SO many men do in hot weather? And how 
very singular women would look with frankly exposed 
bald heads, like their husbands’ and fathers.’ Men and 
women ought not to have the absurd sex-jealousy that is 
somuch in evidence nowadays. They are different 
creatures altogether. As well might the antelope and 
the reindeer, or the blackbird and the robin quarrel as 
to position and attainments. God maketh the two to dif- 
fer, and to differ radically. Each can run or fly to the 
goal; but each will choose his or her own gait or stroke. 
Comparisons are as absurd as they are odious. At all 
events, they are tiresome—we think in a small way to 
ourselves, seeing how indifferent men are to momentous 
things like bangs and how bewitched they are by their 
bitter, puckery cigars. 

But we sail and we sail till we reach the Isles of 
Shoals. People begin to match off; sure enough, any 
one might have known that that buxom girl matched 
with that full-blown matron; one printed in fresber 
colors but the other ‘writ large’ enough to make up for 
that. That half-grown boy with nostrils cut short on 
the sides matches off with a toil-worn man with exactly 
such a nose; the keen-eyed little girl who has been in 
her father’s care all day darts off toa keen-eyed woman 
who has elected to sit by herself on the other side of the 
deck. ‘‘He setteth the solitary in families.” and the 
stamp of consanguinity endures. 


We are heading up to Star Island; the band strikes 
up; luncheon baskets are collected and impedimenta ga- 
lore. Weall, like sheep, go astray, one confident that 
we land from the saloon deck, another just as sure that 
it is the lower deck; but we find out presently, and 
down we go to the pier. 

By all natural laws the Isles of Shoals, ten miles out 
at sea, cannot be much above the sea level, yet one hasa 
singularsense of being at a high altitude on those rocky 
shores. A fresh, clear, breezy, exhilarating atmosphere 


‘*Well, some; I’ve been there 
“IT want to know! I aint been there myself 


*“O, law!” she cries; ‘‘look ’er here, Fan, if | 





| 

is abroad, and a delightful sense of remoteness from 
|ordinary things. Lovers of the festive clam strike a 
| bee-line for the hospitable Oceanic, passing through 
| brilliant sentinel rows of Sweet Williams and geraniums 
and unnumbered poppies gone to seed. Picnickers take 
devious routes and enjoy their home dainties on the 
| great granite cliffs. And all around the Island splash 
| the foamy waves. 

That electric road which is presently to encircle these 
| isolated Isles will be about as welcome and appropriate 
| as the railroad bridge over the Jordan. It is in line with 
| modern progress, but one does not want progress on the 
|Happy Isles. They are at present delightful 
from progress, and therein lies their most potent 
charm. Across seas, at Appledore, another dinner is 
served, and some effect a preference for that repast, and 
cross over in boats. Not the dinner, but Celia Thaxter’s 
cottage and flower beds would be the strong attraction 
at Appledore. Was it that neighboring lighthouse that 
inspired those thrilling lines on ‘The Wreck of the 
Pocahontas.’ One must see the lights to know. 
of which she sang 


refuges 


Those 


“Shone like a glorious clustered lower— 
Ten golden and five red.” 

We leave the Isles at half-past two, before anyone 
has ‘lit the lamps in the light-house tower.’ 
we know? 

We visit the bleak 
Star Island. The old slate tombstones are rich 
taphs of the conventional warning order. One has the 
laconic, ‘you've got to come to it’ formula, that 
such a favorite a generation or two ago. 


How can 


was 


Death ls a debt tu Nature due, 

I’ve paid the debt and so must you. 
Another reads :— 

Think of John Smith as you pass by, 

As you are now 80 once was I; 

As lam now you soon must be, 

Prepare for death and follow me. 


The same idea is reiterated on the headstone of one 
thirty-one. Beneath his name is the legend; ‘‘The poor 
have lost a friend:” and one wonders, looking 
solitary buildings on the island, where he found scope 
for his benevolence. But the moral was not omitted, for 
the grave old form follows: 


I had my part of worldly care 


When 1 was living as you are; 
But God from earth hath set me free 
As lam now, 80 you must be. 


The departed ‘consort’ of a departed lord has the most 
startling epitaph of all, nothing less than two stanzas of 
the familiar hymn: 

Sinner, turn, why will you die, 
concluding with the appalling couplet : 

Why, you long sought sinner, why, 

Will you grieve your God and die? 

A relief from the sermon to survivors is found on 
another stone, in an address to the departed : 

Rest here, dear dust, till christ (sic) shall come, 
And raise the body from the tomb. 

The thistles grow on those wind-swept graves and 
curious tourists read the quaint old epitaphs; but undis- 
turbed by the dash of waves or the fall of strange foot- 
steps on the turf, the ‘dear dust’ slumbers on. Who 
might not covet a final resting place amid the silence and 
seclusion of just such a sea-girt isle? 

But the steamer whistle sounds, and all too soon we 
have to leave this fascinating island made up, as some 
one brightly says it is, of ‘rocks and climate.’ 

The home sail is all that the outward sail is not, vet 
equally delightful. The sun no longer forces pleasure- 
seekers to carve out facial wrinkles, deep and unbecom- 
ing, in seeking to bring the gaze to a focus upon some 
object seen afar. More ease and abandon is inthe air; 
people are now used to each other and have invented 
histories for each other; they are in no haste to part 
company. 

The sea air sweeps across the deck, cooler and more 
bracing. Wraps are unfolded and a new charm attends 
the swirl of the waters as the swift steamer cuts a 

phosphorescent track athwart the sea. Whatever may 
occupy hand or brain ia town seems remote now, and 
unreal. One day away from it all in a new atmosphere 
relaxes the old wearing tension and 
effects may well be set down, not as one day lost, but 
as the equivalent of many new days given. , 


ting out to meet the darkness that is coming over the 
sea. Our boat hails each one with a mighty salute, twice 
repeated, that causes every grain of timber on board to 


vibrate, and gives every tympanum something to 
remember. The outgoing boats salute inturn. We are 


Island is at hand; we smell the wharves; 
push of landing comes; we are in town, and how hot 
the sidewalks feel! How vitiated the air! 

Yet to-morrow you will know who of us went up to 
that New Hampshire Isle, not so much by our height- 
ened color as by the rested look that will shine through 
eyes that have mirrored the deep. 





GrorGia ALLEN PECK. 


little graveyard before leaving | 
in epi- | 


of the C— family, born in 1791, who died at the age of | 


at the | 


its renewing 


Steamers on the Maine and Portsmouth lines are set- | 


almost home. Nantasket steamers are discerned; Deer | 
; the rush and | 


———— - 


EIN GRUS AN DEN FURS'TEN BIsy ARCK. 


| Wilhelm Meyer has composed the following ode Or aor 
marck for the fetes of Kissingen.] me By 
Celo tenas jubilamus 
Millia fidelium, 
Te ex corde salutamns, 
Otto, heros heroum. 
Dulce decus Germanorum 
Amor et deliciz! 
Lum ed splendidum tuorum, 
Salve pater patriz! 


Diram hydram contudisti, 
} Pristinam discordiam ; 

Tu Germanis reddidisti 

Patriaram patriam ; 

Tu initium fuisti 

Dignitatis publice, 

Tu miseriam finisti, 

Salve pater patriz! 


| Tu Europam domuisti, 
Te quis unquam domuit? 
Ipsi tibi par fuisti, 

Alius non par fuit! 

Tu ut semper sis in flore 
Commodo Germania, 
Corde precor, precor ore, 
} Salve pater patriz! 


Ac si quando te habebit, 
Cunctus que manet humus 
| Nostris animis h#rebit, 
Crede, tuus animus! 
| Otto nunquam exemeris 
Nostra tu memorize. 
| Tu non omnis morieris, 
| Salve pater patria! 
| 


LITERATURE, 


A TRANSPLANTED ROSE. 
Harper & Brothers. 


By Mrs. John Sherwood. New for, 


Wandering about the aisles of old furniture, gazing 
j at the pewter ware, the dainty china and glass, the old 
engravings at Burlingham’s Art Auctiog 
Rooms in Newport, the eye is finally attracted to a higb. 
hung portrait of a fair, plump, smiling dame of perhaps 
thirty years, wearing a pretty, low-necked dress, decked 
with a posy, and surmounted bya gay convolution of 
| Leghorn, feather, ribbons and flowers denominated ; 
|hat. Looking at the pleasantly curving, tiny mouth aad 
the rosy cheeks,the thought arises, how could one sell s 
pretty an ancestress? We are somewhat startled, how 
ever, to be told, ‘‘It is a portrait of Mrs. Sherwood by 
Jane Stuart, daughter of Gilbert Stuart.” 

Everywhere on this round earth a knowledge of the 
people with whom one mingles smooths and softens 
life. If we are ignorant of the habits of our neighbors 
and comrades, we suffer and make oth _rs suffer also; 
our feelings, our tempers, our general comfort are en- 
tirely upset by some trifle that we gladly would have 
observed had we known of its existence. It is all very 
well to be independent and say we care not; but tucked 
away in an odd corner of our brains we shall find that 
the independence of most of us, even those least to be 
suspected, springs more from bravado than any real 
sense of our own power; and oftentimes the one appar- 
ently most sure ot himself or herself is secretly the most 
|} suspicious of the appearance. Weall feel more or less 
like Boucicault in the play when he says, ‘‘I’'d like to get 
outside of myself and see myself go by” —or words to 
that effect. We who go through the world saying ‘‘we 
don’t care” generally do care very much; but we won't 
acknowledge it, and rather say, each of us, simply ‘‘let 
the world wag,” rather than ‘I care for nobody since 
nobody cares for me.” 

Were we able to isolate ourselves, each from all the 
others, we might manage our affairs after our own pe- 
culiar plan; still, it would be stupid and lonesome, and 
as man is essentially a gregarious animal he must recog- 
nize the fact of his inter-relations with his fellows, and 
yield here that then another may yield and the average 
lof behavior be for the pleasure of all rather than of 
| one. 

Life being surrounded, as it is, with conventional 
| codes, it behoves us to be to some extent conversant witl 
them, if only for the advantage of treading our path 
| without too many stumbles and sprains; and the earlier 
jwe learn the better, even if we never expect to be 
| thrown into the company of those who live to all intents 
and purposes solely for the sake of living by rule and 
| compass. Accidents happen sometimes in the most ua- 
expected fashion. 

The girls of this decade as well as the last (for the 
book at hand was first published by the Harpers in 155° 
|are much indebted to Mrs. Sherwood. Her books 00 
| etiquette are valuable; but, after all, sugar makes med- 
‘icine more palatable. One of the most striking facts 
_shown in the story is that innate kindliness of heart 
|is real politeness, and a liberal education, together with 
ir knowledge of the usages of the society in which one 
moves, only enhances the lustre of the original jewel. 


| books and 
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od Harri¢ 
arther ® Jes. Scattered along the pages are many 
spinning oie which the reader may well take to heart. 
nits of apne ves so well express the thought that 
tw 
pe 2 yn is irresistt" ble: 
qaotan™ thing fora neophyte to understand. It isa | 
gociety is 8h si 2 »leasant words, for social greeting, but not 
piace for smh aire - r display of deep feeling. It asks no expia- 
, he indal —, none. Weare all its subjects and slaves and 
gations, and an arbitrary laws if we keep in it; and also, if we 
pus supmit & st swallow 4 bitter pill now and then. But the | 
seep in tt “op — iliew. Not too much demand, not too much 
ye re oe ae too mach belief, not too much expec tation; juat 
ote amases you. 
wake » wants ‘society,’ society can be cruel as the grave. 
4 rs orion to good manners. Nobody is. That must be 
We are pos 
= sid ideas were all comprehended in the earler codes, even 
r ita cos de of Chesterfield we learn to-day that these 
isites do not always enter into the demeanor of the fashion- 
2 frst maxim of politeness was to be agreeable to every- 
sole. The tthe expense of one’s own comfort. The fashionable 
od oie 9 tay treats himself to a great license of rudeness, and 
ayer - ras Sees are most powerful. Everyone fears them, 
tee oul s away a foot if it is to be trampled upon. 


and yet after reading—aye, experiencing—some 


ale pever get over the desire to enter, by fair means 


i the ‘smart set.” They are not content with a 
P ty composed of only such people as the Amberleys, 

aacies vr - 
+ old-fashioned, substantial, educated, wealthy 


the solid 
s dignified class; but they want to belong to the circle 

a : oi nang . Ss et: . 
rpeople who spend their time, wealth and abilities in 
yy pyr ‘ 


vetting notoriety, being in the mouths of people, who 
7 ther appear in ‘Town Topics’ with reprobation than not 
» appear atall. And there are scions of those very dig- 


aedold families who have deserted fora place in the 
, of that ‘smart set.’ Alas! but it always was so; 
sopably always will be so. Juvenal and Horace show 
pictures of that same set iv earlier days than ours, 
sod Thackeray and Dua Maurier teach the readers of 
w-day 
The western villain, the Honorable Hathorne Mack, 
<a realistic portrait indeed. In his frank remarks to the 
sont of his choice, he but voices the thought of many. 
(don't want a learned wife, [ want a good-looking, 
palthy one.” His mistakes are forgiven him, while the 
irifes in which Rose fails are revenged sevenfold. The 
reason is given ina few words. ‘‘Pluto is a god whose 
owers of persuasion, ever since he induced Proserpine to 
surry him, have been enormous, and if Hathorne Mack 
seayone else can get good points in Wall Street for a 
Ne York man of fashion, the man of fashion will take 
moutian his dog-cart to the races. But that women, 
nied women, should have so soon adopted him, seemed 
uisimpossible. Ah! Asmodeus, in your process of 
meg houses you bave seen that woman, lovely 
wou, is sometimes venal. she, too, speculates in Wall 
Siret.” 
isa story this book is entertaining and pleasant, 
viha plum for the Anglomaniacs in the final trans- 
panting of the Rose to an English castle. Th: adven- 
res of the pretty, unsophisticated, high-minded, kind- 
hearted Western heiress in the wilderness of New York 
society are brightly told and have their mauifold lessons 
for the reader, young or old, man or woman. 


Marig A. MOLINEUX. 


CARLYLE FROM A NEW FOINT OF VIEW. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. By John Nichol, LL. D.,M.A. New York: 

Harper & Brothers. 

Few men of modern times have stirred their readers 
ss Carlyle has done, or have left behind them so much 
material for what may almost be catled personal con- 
woversy. Rightly or wrongly, Mr. Froude saw fit to 
publish Carlyle’s letters; feeling, possibly, that Car- 
yie's fame could stand the test of those revelations of 
Spleen and over-hasty judgment that are often to be 
found on the seamy side of genius. It is a pleasure to 
find that Mr. Nichol, in his admirably careful, fair and 
impartial estimate of Carlyie, leaves the reader with the 
impression that these blemishes, though real, were not 
deep; that they were the outcome of tired and exasper- 
tied nerves rather than of any malignity of heart. 

Carlyle’s juvenile efforts in composition do not seem 
Whave indicated at all the power that was to come 
forth from him in his later years; and as Mr. Nichol 
does not credit him with any great public success until 
teage of forty-three, he seems to have ripened late, 
like a winter pear. 

There is the familiar story of his dyspepsia, his early 
Sruggies with doubt, his despair, and his conquest over 
‘bythe grimly heroic determination that, come what 
might, it was better to fight than to yield—which is 
“ind philosophy and characteristic of the Saxon race. 
More than one man, fainting under what has seemed 
the cruelty of the universe,’ has found inspiration in 
Carlyle to stand at bay and has ‘‘Faced the spectres of 
us mind” until the daybreak proved them mere scare- 
ows. 

The much-debated question as to whether Mr. or Mrs. 
Carlyle was most to blame for what measure of uohappi- 
was came to them in their married life is considered at 
Buch length, and the verdict is rather in favor of the 


at snbeiieg and ihieny: Grey are yur 


| wife. The author finds that it was Mrs. Carlyle’s prac- 

tice to ‘Endure and tell;” and that she was ‘‘The 
severer cynic of the two.” But she is quoted as saying 
that ‘‘Living beside him (Carlyle) is the life of a weather- 
jcock in a high wind;” which strikes the reader as 
probably true. The war that she helped her husband 
| wage against that bugbear of writers, great or small— 
|namely, Noise—and her drudgery at Craigenputtock 
| ought to be remembered to her credit. Both Mr. and 
Mrs. Carlyle seem to have been irritable geniuses, with a 
| genuine love for each other that would have made them 
jideal friends had they not been obliged to dwell under 
the same roof; for Carlyle, though capable of taking 
great blows calmly (as in the case of the destruction of 
his French Revolution MS.) was apt to roar at the 
pinpricks of every-day life, much like an ordinary mor- 
tal. That he neglected his wife for his work is clear 
enough; but she married for ambition and had her 
reward. 

Mr. Nichol holds that Carlyle’s Essays marked a new 
erain English criticism by applying it to foreign litera- 
ture; notably to the German. Of his histories, he 
accepts Carlyle’s statement that ‘‘History is the essence 
of innumerable biographies,” and shows how much 
careful exploration and research preceded their compos!- 
tion, especially in the case of ‘Frederick II.’ While he 
admits that Carlyle was sometimes heedless of a Dryas- 
dust precision in details, he declares that every sentence 
was weighed; the effect aimed at being to make the 
chosen epoch live before his readers. 

‘The political philosophy of Carlyle is too familiar to 
need restatement here; and his acts of beneficence 
towards the very class against whom he fulminated most 
bitterly is an inconsistency that endears him to our 
hearts; albeit his charity was often ‘unscientific.’ Possi- 
bly the author would have done weil to quote the 
passage from Mrs. Orr’s ‘Life anda Letters of Robert 
Browning,’ which he regards as ‘‘decisive” that Carlyle 
‘distinctly ceased to regard the teaching of Chr st as 
final; ” since such a passage is apt to be variously inter- 
preted. It is hard to believe that Ruskin would have 
taken Carlyle for his master, as the author declares, if 
that passage really expressed just what Mr. Nichol 
seems to imply; though that might not have greatly dis- 
turbed his transcendental friend, Emerson, whose theo- 
logical views were, perhaps, rather nebulous. The 
extracts from Carlyle’s works are excellent, and Mr. 
Nichol does justice to his humor and his pathos as well 
as to his shifting moods. 

ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 


A BATCH OF STORIES. 

‘A Man’s Conscience,’ by Avery Macalpine (New York 
Harper and Brothers), seems a reasonably truthful repre- 
sentation of that part of an average man’s make-up, unless 
the cynical reader is inclined to doubt that such a thing 
exists. Itis rather an accommodating conscience, and 
lets its possessor hover between two young ladies—al- 
ways with the loftiest motives, be it understood—until 
one of his charmers releases him from the dilemma by 
marrying someone else; rather to the reader’s satisfac- 
tion. 

‘The Price of a Coronet,’ adapted from the French of 
Pierre Sales by Mrs. Benjamin Lewis (Cassell Publishing 
Company : New York), is a story that can be recommend- 
ed both on account of its cleanliness and its vigor. The 
rehabilitation of a man’s character—not simply his repu- 
tation—under the influence of a good and loving wife, is 
a much more agreeable motive than is apt to be met with 
in the average French novel, ‘a dapted’ or otherwise; and 
the situations, even if a trifle theatrical at times, are well- 
handled ; indeed, one cannot but feel that the book might 
make a success if it were dramatized. 


‘The Story of Two Lives,’ by Stuart Sterne, published 
by the same company, is in many things the reverse of 
the foregoing, being slowin movement and undramatic 
in style, while the general tone is too intense and senti- 
mental, it would seem, for the ‘journal’ of a heroine of 
thirty. The easy manner in which the heroine condones 
her lover’s early mistakes—to call them by no harder 
name—jars upon the reader. Repentance should precede 
forgiveness, and the hero does not seem to have repented 
of his baseness, save as he found it an obstacle in his 
path. ‘The book is weak, but a weak book, like a weak per- 
son, is sometimes as mischievous as a wicked one. 
‘Verbena Camellia Stephanotis, and Other Stories, by 
Walter Besant, (Harper & Brothers: New York), shows 
the author’s accustomed cleverness, but the longer stories 
seem ‘padded’ in comparison with the succinct telling to 
which American authors have accustomed their readers. 
Of the two longer tales, the first employs the super- 
natural to bring about a somewhat topsy-turvy, Gilber- 
tian state of affairs (all for the sake of the moral), and 
the second is practically a temperance story, notwith 
standing the author’s disclaimer. 

Sir Walter Scott’s ‘Ivanhoe’ (Frederick Warne & Co.: 
London and New York) has its paper covers adorned 
witha picture of Rebecca defying the Templar; and the 
excellent type, not over-large but neat and distinct, makes 
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hy attractive to the eye e and an agreeable contrast to the 
cheap work that disigures many modern reprints. 
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ROBERT GRANT'S NEW BOOK. 


THE REFLECTIONS OF A MARRIED MAN. By Robert Grant. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons: New York. 


Mr. Robert Grant, whose earlier books have been 
good-natured satires on society and its ways, has very 
nearly dropped the satirical tone in this latest volume of 
his, and has become, as the title hints, reflective and 
meditative rather than pungent and aggressive. This 
is in excellent keeping with the assumption that places 
married people ‘upon the shelf’ here in America; and 
Mr. Grant has followed the national tradition in that re- 
spect. He shows, asmight be expected, the results of 
careful observation; and his remarks upon the social 
relations, duties and limitations of married people have 
often humor as well as wisdom to commend them. If 
there is any failure to be noted, it would seem to be that 
the author does not discriminate between the masculine 
and feminine style of presenting a subject, and that the 
tone is in places a little too much that of an essay. Here 
and there among the shorter speeches there may be 
more individuality in the dialogue, but in the longer 
ones itis often difficult to say, from any internal evi- 
dence, whether it is the husband or the wife that ts 
doing the talking. 

One result of this is that the characters are somewhat 
nebulous; so that, however much a man may sympathize 
with the masculine tribulations of ‘finding things’ that 
have been carefully put away by feminine hands, or 
muse with the author over the permissible relaxations that 
a married couple may find in téte-d-tétes outside their own 
domestic circle, the characters of the book still remain as 
types of well-bred, comfortably circumstanced people, 
without becoming individualized and definite. 

Yet it would not be fair to forget that by the very 
nature of the author’s subject he is debarred from writ- 
ing on allthose hopes and fears, those misunderstand- 
ings and reconciliations, that are always at hand to give 
interest to the tale of wooing, nor to omit to praise the 
graceful treatment of household problems, joys, plans 
and anticipations that may be commonplace enough to 
the outsider, but are sufficiently absorbing to members of 
the domestic circle. 

Newly-wedded couples, one might fancy, would find 
the book most enjoyable; and next to those might come 
the people who have known many years of wedded hap- 
piness; but all who have followed the ‘Reflections’ in 
their serial form in Scribner’s will be glad to welcome 
them in this tasteful volume. 





THE INDIAN QUESTION IN FICTION. 
ONOQUA, By Frances C. Sparhawk. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

It is hard for Eastern people to appreciate the rights 
and wrongs of ‘the Indian question." The labor ques- 
tion, tenement-house reform, scientific charity—these 
press rather closer upon us hereabouts, and the average 
Easterner is, perhaps, too easily content to let the West 
attend to the Indians; with the exception, of course, of 
those people who stand among us day after day, beg- 
ging us,in the name of that justice and freedom that 
should »e dear to every American, to make a greater 
effort towards righting the wrongs of what has been 
called ‘A Century of Dishonor,’ if not for love, at least 
from shame. 

Miss Sparhawk, as nearly everyone will remember, 
writes from her own experience among the Indians; so 
that there is no suspicion of her being a mere theorist. 
The claims that she puts into the mouth of her hero are 
very modest ones; all that he asks is ‘the white man’s 
chance’— employment, and a cash payment for honest 
work. Neither isthe book marred by over-statements 
and sweeping charges of wrong-doing—that ever-present 
temptation that lies in wait for every reformer. ‘The 
simple and touching story carries evidence of its truth 
inthe very manner of its telling, and will appeal to 
many who have found hitherto ‘the Indian question’ 
something too vague or too complicated to hold their 
interest and attention. 

The story has already appeared in a serial form In the 
Congregationalist. 


NEW EBOOKS. 


A CHRISTIAN WOMAN. By Emilia Pardo Bazan. Translated by 
Mary Springer. Sunshine Series, No. 127. New York: Cas- 
sell yy amy © eo Boston: For Saleby Little, 
Brown & Co. Price 


WaAK UNDER WATER. seceahuand by Mary J. Serrano. Sunshine 
Series, No. 122. New York: Cassell Publishing Company. 
Boston: For Sale by DeWolfe, Fiske & Co. Price, 50c. 


THE HISTORY OF MODERN EDUCATION. An Account of the 
Course of Opinion and Practice from the Revival of Learning 
to the Present Decade. By Samuel ‘+ William, Ph. D. Syra- 
cuse: C. W. Bardeen. Price, $1.50. 


MANUAL OF THE NATURAL MOVEMENT METHOD IN WRITING. 
An Original Self-Instructing System of Penmanship. By 
Charles R. Wells. Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen. Price, 25c. 


LESSONS FROM THE WORLD OF MATTER AND THE WORLD OF 
MAN. Selected from Notes of Unpublished Sermons of Theo- 
dore Parker. By Rufus Leighton. Unity Library, No. 16. 
Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. Price, 50c. 


THE Last TENET IMPOSED UPON THE KHAN OF TOMATNOZ. 
By Hudor Genone. Illustrated by Louis M. Glackens. Uni- 
pe kaneney, No. 18. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. Price, 








THE SPEECH OF MONKEYS. By R.L. Garner. New York: 


Charles }.. Webster & Co. Price, $1.00. 
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FRANKLIN MOREY, 
eal Estate and Investments 


927 SEVENTEENTH ST., DENVER, COL. 


DENVER, - - 


FOR SALE 


14000 Acres 21-2 Miles of Cheyenne City, 


WYOMING, ALL FENCED, $120,000. 


REFERENCES: 
DENVER NATIONAL BANK. 


DENVER LOAN AND TRUST CO. 
Correspondence solicited. 





AUGUST. 


BY CARA E. WHITON-STONE. 

The mists of morning hide the skies’ deep blue, 

Though wind-tossed sun-flowers, gold with noon-tides, 
bear 

Their shadow-haunted splendor through the air ; 

And asters, glad with purple, spring anew; 

But the whole August glory cannot woo 

The birds to song, and twilights pale and fair 

Are darkened with the swallows sailing where 

Another summer waits. The heavy dew 

Falls earlier, and whippoorwills complain 

In forest depths. Great vivid moons arise, 

Burning and flerce as passionate with pain; 

And, deep within, a sense of sadness lies; 

For, whatso’er of beauty may remain, 

The soul of Summer with the swallow flies. 


Sonnets, Songs, Laments. 





THE THEATRES. 


The Dockstader Minstrels, at the Boston Theatre 
this week, have offered a merry and enjoyable show. 
Among its most noteworthy featnres was ‘The Cake 
Walk,’a bitof darkey drollery, and ‘Rustic Anna,’a 
clever burlesque of Mascagni’s famous work. 

Next week the attraction at this popular playhouse 
will be the military drama ‘Across the Potomac,’ with 
Boyd Putnam in the leading réle. 


At the Grand Opera House the drama of the week has 
been ‘Held in Slavery,’ a nautico-sensational production 
ofa right old-fashioned kind. The variety entertain- 
ment has included Carmencita’s dancing, specialties by 
Mdlle. Ottilie, juggling by the Royal Japs, xnd many 
other attractive features. 

At the Tremont Theatre, ‘Puritania’ nears its farewell, 
its deserved popularity showing no diminuition. It will 
hold the stage until September 10. On the 12th of Sep- 
tember, the Manola-Mason Company opens a brief en- 
gagement in ‘Diana,’a gay operetta, and a comedy by 
the author of ‘The Rajah.’ 

At the Globe Theatre, ‘The Isle of Champagne’ has 
become almost as popular as its vinous namesake. It re- 
mains one week longer. 


The Howard Atheneum opened Monday evening with 
a performance of Pastor's minstrel troupe. Maggie 
Cline was enthusiastically welcomed, and repeated past 
successes. The ‘Lily Clay Colossal Gaiety Company’ is 
booked as next week's attraction. 

The Park Theatre and the Bowdoin Square Theatre 
will each open its doors on Monday evening next, the 
29th. The attraction at the former theatre will be ‘1492,’ 
at the latter ‘Bobby Gaylor’ in ‘Sport McAllister.’ 


The regular season at the Boston Museum opens on 
Saturday evening, September 3, with a performance of 
Henderson's ‘Agatha.’ On the same evening the Colum- 
bia Theatre begins its season with one of Mr. Frohman’s 
companies in ‘The New Wing.’ 

The Hollis Street Theatre opens Monday September 5, 
with Thatcher’s Minstrels in ‘Tuxedo.’ 


Mr. Thos. Q. Seabrooke andthe management of the 
Globe Theatre are to be congratulated upon having 
achieved such remarkable success so early in the operatic 
season. ‘The Isle of Champagne’ and Mr. Seabrooke 
have certainly delighted thousands during the past two 
weeks and next week, the last of the present engagement, 
the Globe will doubtless be thronged at each perform- 
ance. 

For the week of September 5, commencing Labor 
Day, the attraction at the Globe will be Henry C. Dem- 
ille’s thrilling realistic railroad drama, ‘The Danger Sig- 
nal.’ Miss Rosabel Morrison, well remembered in Boston 
as Marguerite in her father’s production of Faust, has the 
leading role; and her performance has been highly spoken 
of elsewhere this season. Some marvellous stage effects 
are promised in ‘The Danger Signal’ week at the Globe. 


Mr. John Stetson was evidently not idle during his 
recent vacation visit to Europe, for it appears that he 
effected one of the most important engagements an- 
nounced for this season in the dramatic world. Mrs. 
James Brown Potter and Mr Kyrle Bellew have signed 
‘to appear under Mr Stetson’s management in a new play 
|by Emile Zola. Mrs Potter and Mr. Bellew will make 
their first appearance at the Globe Theatre about the 
first of October. 

Mr. Field of the Museum will shortly visit New York 
and with Miss Merriogton, and go overt he new comedy she 
has written for the Museum. During his visit Mr. Field 
| will meet Miss Elizabeth Morbury, the well known dra- 





|matic agent who has some matters in charge for the 
Museum. 


The second week of Mr. Roland Reed’s engagement at 
the Museum has been even more successful than the first. 
| As Captain Abner Tarbox, Mr. Reed presents a phase of 
|acting somewhat new to him. Is is strictly comedy, yet 
he contrives to impart a certain unctuous humor at once 
attractive and appropriate. Its naturalness charms and 
delights and it would not be difficult to find its prototype 
jin real life. Miss Isadore Rush has added to her long 
| list of friends in Boston. Her acting is graceful as well 
| as artistic, and her remarkable beauty and exquisite cos- 
| tumes lend a potent charm. Miss Everett is also a very 
| pleasing actress as well as a pretty woman, and the other 

members of the company are more than satisfactory in 
| the roles allotted them. Mr. Reed’s engagement will ter- 
minate on Saturday afternoon of next week, so that the 
| performance to-night will be the last Saturday evening 
| production of ‘Lend Ms Your Wife.’ On Saturday eve- 
| ning, Sept. 3, the 52d regular dramatic season of the 
| Bostom Museum will be inaugurated with the new stock 
| company in Mr. Isaac Henderson’s play ‘Agatha.’ 





When the curtain at the Grand Opera House rises on 
Monday evening, a Boston audience will be introduced to 
a new comedy-drama and a specialty entertainment of 
high merit. Carmencita still remains, the quartette of 
demure and pretty quakeresses will dance and sing in their 
fascinating way, and Mons. Sablon will present all the 
well-known characters of this and foreign countries. 
This French mimic is ranked among the leading imitators 
of the land. Mr. James F. Hoey will be seen in new 
| laughable imitations and heard in his inimitable stories. 
| Signor Vanolu, the well known Mexican equilibrist, is a 
| new comer, and his feats of pole balancing are said to be 
|astonishing. Miss Gertie Reynolds, another new acqusi- 
ition, will perform difficult feats in dancing and sing new 
songs. The comedy-drama to be offered is a new produc- 
tion of the season from the pen of Mr. J. J. McClosky. 
| Matinees will be given on Thursday and Saturday. 
curtain rises at 7.30 o'clock. 








OLD SOUTH LECTURES. 


REV. E. G. PORTER ON THE VOYAGES OF VESPUCIUS. 


The fifth of the Old South Lectures for Young 
People was delivered by Rev. E. G. Porter, Wednesday 
afternoon, the subject being Americus Vespucius and 
the Early Books about America. 

Vespucius, the great navigator, said the lecturer, was 
born in Florence in 1451. He was of noble parentage 
and enjoyed the highest culture Italy afforded in his 
early years, quite contrary to the supposition that he 
was of humble origin. Few came into the world with 
better environment than he, and the influence of this 
imbued him with a deep love of study. He was consid- 
ered the most scientific and scholarly navigator of his 
time, and was engaged in the service of the Medici. 

Later in life he associated himself in trade with a 
prominent house of Spain. America owes more to 
Italy, for her navigators, said the speaker, than to any 
other country on the face of the earth. 
weeks of each other, Cabot and Vespucius were travers- 
ing both North and South America, although the latter 
preceded Cabot by about eighteen days. 

His description of the people he encountered showed 
him to be very critical, sincere, just and religious. His 


commonplace book, ‘Le Quattro Giornate,’ descriptive of 
his voyages, has been the cause of untold trouble to 
historians. 


tinued the lecturer, and I will give any one $1000 who 
can find it for me. 


would give you $100,000 for it. 


throwing light upon the early history of our land. 


discovered world, but not until 1520 did the name appear 
upon the maps. 


navigator known in history. 


widow enjoyed a pension until her death in 1524. 
The Old South Leaflets, distributed at this lecture, 


of the republic of Florence. 





The | 


Within three 


humility of character, compelling him not to publish his 


That book is in existence somewhere, con- 


No donbt the national government 
It is the one and only 
book that would set at rest the doubts of students by 


From 1507 the name America was given to the newly 


Vespucius was recalled to Spain and 
crowned with glory befitting the efforts of the greatest 
He died in 1512, and his 


contained a translation of Vespucius’s account of his first 
voyage, written to his schoolmate, Pier Soderini, head 
In the letter Vespucius 
speaks of his four voyages, saying he made ‘‘two by the 
Aorderof the King of Castile, Don Fernando VI., across 





a —_ es 
the great gulf of the ocean sea toward the west, 
other two by command of the most puissant K 
Manuel of Portugal toward the south.” 

The sixth lecture of this very interesting Series y 
be given next Wednesday afternoon by Prof 


essor Chay 
H. Levermore, on Cortes and Pizarro. - 
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MAGAZINE AND BOOK Norgs, 





Most readers of the September number of the Atle 


tic Monthly will be first attracted by the beautir 


addressed to Oliver Wendell Holmes, on his e Hien 
birthday, by John Greenleaf Whittier, now in hic elghte. 
fifth year. Itis fitting that this poem should appog: ;, 
the magazine of which these two writers are now the 


oldest and most distinguished contributors Mrs 
Deland’s new serial, ‘The Story of a Child.’ OPENS the 
number. In the opinion of critics who have read the 
entire manuscript, itis, in spite of the author's #2 
opinion of her work, one of the best things to 
she has jever put her hand. The opening 
devoted to the history of an imaginative child, brogoy 
up with some rather formal relatives, in the o a 
which is the jscene of some of Mrs. Deland’s 
Characters already familiar to her readers are als 
introduced in these chapters. Mrs. Olive Thorne Mjjjo, 
has a paper on ‘The Cliff-Dwellers in the Canon,’ the 
cliff-dwellers being not a savage tribe of men, » 

of birds. Mr. Bishop continues his papers on ‘4p 
American at Home in Europe,’ and tells about ‘A Frepe 
Moving,’ ‘A Year in a Mediterranean Villa,’ ang ‘ 
House-hunting Tourin England.’ Stuart Sterne has 
sonnet called ‘Night after Night’ and Mary J. Ja 


ives @ 


Modest 
Whict 


"har 
chapters are 


l* 
G town 
her st 


ries. 


ta flock 


BY 


|sketch entitled ‘Catherine,’ the Catherine in questo, 
being one of those wonderful, model servants which are 
| believed to exist abroad, although in this 


country 
| appearing only in the pages of fiction. Mr. Hale’ 


; delightful papers on ‘A New England Boyhood’ are 
| devoted to his life at home, and have all the liveliness: 
land brightness of their author. They are really yalug 
| ble companion pieces to his Letters of Travel now 
| appearing in THe COMMONWEALTH. Mr. 8. R. Elliott's 
| article on ‘The Romance of Memory,’ Miss Scudder’s 
ithird paper on ‘Shelley’s Prometheus,’ Mr. Crawford's 

installment of his exciting serial, ‘Don Orsino,’ nott 

forget a poem by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, called ‘Th 
| Lost Colors,’ are the chief remaining contents of a w, 
| composed number. 


Harper’s Magazine for September excels jn th 

| variety and value of its illustrated articles and in ¢ 
|high quality of its fiction. A timely article on ‘Fox 
hunting inthe Genesee Valley,’ by Edward S. Martin 
with several striking pictures by R. F. Zogbaum, is one 
of its most attractive features. Laurence Hutton be- 
gins a short series of interesting papers descriptive of 
his unique and extensive ‘Collection of Death-Masks, 
which is fully illustrated from photographs. Theodore 
Child concludes his verv valuable series of articles or 
‘Literary Paris’ with notices and portraits of many of 
the famous living French writers. A characteristic New 
England town meeting is described by Anna C. Brackett 
in a very entertaining article entitled ‘The Aryan Mark.’ 
Several appropriate illustrations by A. B. Frost accom- 
pany this article. The series of essays by James 
Russell Lowell on the Old English Dramatists is contin- 
ued in an article on George Chapman, reviewing 
of his tragedies and his famous translation of Homer 
The fiction of the number is well represented in a novel- 
ette by A. Conan Doyle, entitled ‘Lot No. 249,’ illustra- 
ted by W. T. Smedley; an amusing short story, ‘Those 
Souvenir Spoons,’ by Margaret Sidney; the fifth chap- 
ter of Mary E. Wilkins’s remarkably interesting New 
England novel, ‘Jane Field,’ and the seventh instalment 
of William Dean Howells’s serial, ‘The World of 
Chance.’ 


some 


The September Popular Science Monthly (New York: 
D. Appleton & Co.) opens with the concluding part of 
Dr. Andrew D. White’s paper on Geography, in his ‘War- 
fare of Science’ series. The disbelief of the medieval 
theologians that men could live on the opposite side of 
the globe is the chief subject of this chapter. Dr 
Charles C. Abbott contributes an illustrated article testi- 
fying to the skill of the Delaware Indian as an artist, aud 
puts in evidence figures of carved gorgets, masks, ai 
various other objects. The number contains also one 0! 
Prof. Huxley’s trenchant papers, on the Decline of 
Bibiolatry, in which the conviction is expressed thats 
merely nominal belief in the Bible is rapidly displacing 
the old practical belief. Prof. J. S. Kingsley describes 
the Marine Biblogical Laboratory, at Woods Holl, giving 
pictures of its building and of the interiors of some of 
its work-rooms. Under the title Infectious Diseases: 
Causation and Immunity, Dr. G. M. Sternberg, U.5 A 
tells what has been learned in this field up to date. Prof. 
Joseph Jastrow presents a Further Study of Involuntary 
| Movements, supplimenting an earlier paper on this su)- 
ject. The article is accompanied by thirteen tracings of 
the movements described. The trouble at the Carnegi¢ 
mills gives timeliness to Conrad Reno’s reply to Edward 
Atkinson, on the Wage-contract and Personal Liberty. 
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. of Dining 
,* w Fraser Rae has a well-informed article on 


Newspaper Press.’ Dr. Jean Paul Rich- 
srt Stadentship ot the Early Renaissance | 
Archibald Forbes on ‘The French | 
German War.’ The Governor of | 

, nig discusses ‘Lending Money to Australia.’ | 
Se gropotkin continues his studies in ‘Recent | 
ae ce;’ C- 8. Loch writes on ‘The Confusion in Medical | 
grr Edward Dicey discusses the results of the| 
t election in a paper on ‘The Verdict of England.’ 
ore are articles by Charies F. Goss on ‘Muley Hassan,’ 
+ Major Willoughby Verner on ‘Dungeness or Dover?’ | 
ae arkabl account of ‘A Trial by Lynch Law’ by R. | 
. townsend, and amost interesting series of ‘Notes of a | 
7 nian Journey,’ by E. 58. Nadal, an American gen- 
wa whose numerous contributions to American | 
icals have given him a wide reputation. 





ew. 
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writes 00 ‘4 
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.e September issue of Lippincott’s is a Pacific num- 
kN -— article in it deals with topics of our western | 
fly, of course, Californian— or has been pre- 
sed by a native or resident of that favored region. | 

‘mplete novel, ‘The Doomswoman,’ is by Mrs. | 
sartrade Atherton. It is a vigorous taie of ‘the grass 
os’ of Spanish occupation, and depicts with vivid brill- 
socy the manners, amusements, passions, and intrigues 

‘those hidalgos and donnas who ruled the land before 
« cession The novel is fully illustrated. Hubert 
dowe Bancroft, the distinguished historian of the Pa- 

coast, furnishes a most interesting account of ‘Cali- 
nig Eras. Next in importance is a sketch of the 
sory of ‘California Journalism,’ by the veteran editor, 
y H.de Young. Portraite of these gentlemen accom- 
W.C. Morrow describes ‘The To- 
graphy of California,’ and Helen F. Lowe gives usa 
rally illustrated account of ‘A Famous Pebble Beach,’ 
astof Pescadero. There are short stories by Heine 
eter known as Joaquin) Miller, and Emma B. Kauf- 
mand poems by Ina H. Coolbrith, Madge Norris, 

Yrs T. Tyler, Flora Macdonald Shearer, Charles 
fern Stoddard, and Nelly Booth Simmons. 





soy their articles. 


The North American Review for September contains 
nicles by distinguished writers, covering a wide range 
the thought and activities of the day. The ‘Homestead 
Strike’ is considered by the Hon. William C. Oates, 
‘airman of the Congressional Investigating Committee, 
o‘A Congressional View;’ by the Hon. George Ticknor 
‘artis, in ‘A Constitutional View ;’ and by Master-Work- 
mao T. V. Powderly, in ‘A Knight of Labor’s View.’ 
7til Hamilton, in ‘An Open Letter to the Queen,’ makes 
in eloguent and pathetic plea for the pardon of Mrs. 
Maybrick. The Democratic position on the tariff question 
is discussed by Senator Morrill and Congressman Wilson. 
Amélie Rives writes about the moral education of child- 
ren, and Justin McCarthy on English politics. A very 
larming paper is that by Mr. S. Arthur Bent, on ‘The 
liluminating Power of Anecdote.’ Mrs. Amelia E. Barr 
aways writes delightfully on matters of society, and in 
‘Not in Society’ she justifies those who do not care for 
ts obligations, and she clearly defines the useful func- 
Hons of society proper. Richard Mansfield, whose ac- 
omplishments include the literary faculty in a strong 
degree, gives ‘A Plain Talk on the Drama,’ in which he 
stoutly maintains the relative importance of the American 


stage as compared with the English, points out its | #4dress 
tendency towards independence, and makes a plea for the 
‘Reminiscences of John 
Bright,’ by his nephew, Charles McLaren, contains some 
‘eightful anecdotes of the orator and statesman, who 


nobler forms of the drama. 


Won ¢ 
won t 


he affections of the American people. 


St. Nicholas for September contains a richly illustra- 
ted sketch of the life of the little King of Rome, Napo-| - — 
— sou. It is by Tudor Jenks, and the pictures are by ROCTOR ACADEMY, 
Harry Ogden. The life of the poor little king was most 
pathetic. As he himself says, in the epitaph he com- 


compulsory arbitration through a | steamboats, in order to draw custom for the boats. We 
| may also mention, as particularly worth reading, ‘A Kit- 
Century for August (New York: | ten by Post,’ ‘Nan’s Collecting,’ and especially the bright 
Co.) opens with contributions by | article by Elbridge S. Brooks, ‘The Last Conquistador,’ 
who give at some length their with Ogden’s illustrations. No one will overlook Mere- 
for Mr. Gladstone. The writers are dith Nugent’s ‘Troublesome Model,’ Laura E, Richards’s 
. Master of University College, verses, ‘Mr. Somebody,’ nor John Richards’s funny | ofthe country. Those who wish to secure thorough normal train- 


ing for public school work in Form Study, Drawing, and Color, or 


rt 74] »fe fred R. ‘Mazeppa.’ 
; William Markby, Professor Alfred R to fit themselves for Art Study at the best technical schools, will 


‘g most important art from his point of September Arena entitled ‘Old Stock Days,’ in which he 
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James A. Herne, the well known actor, manager, and fi 
‘Shore Acres,’ etc., contributes a delightful paper to the |p 


reviews the theatre of yesterday. The contribution bub- 
bles over with wit and humor. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL. 
593 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
Thorough preparation for the Institute of Technology, for 
Business, and for College. In allclasses, Special Students 
are received. Particular attention to Girls and Young Chil- 
dren. Unusual careof health. The sixty-fourth annual cata- 
logue sent on request. 
The class for training Hindergarten teachers is in charge 
of Miss LucY WHEELOCK. 





where there are no temptations to lead to bad habits. 


CCHOOL OF APPLIED ETHICS. 








prares NORMAL ART CLASSES. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
The work of these classes is carried on by means of Home Study 


and Correspondence, and may be successfully followed without 
interrupting other regular occupations. The methods and the 
practical results of these classes are jwarmly commended by 
leading educators and prominent teachers of Drawing in all parts 


nd the necessary assistance provided through these classes. For 


Minto and the Dean of Westminster. the author of ‘Margaret Fleming,’ ‘Drifting Apart,’ | full information relative to courses of study, terms, etc., as well as 


articulars regarding the Prang Scholarships in the Art Depart 


ment of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, address 


PRANG’S NORMAL ART CLASSES, 
Please mention this Publication. 646 Washington St., Boston. 





THE Boston SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
The Leading School of Expression in America. First to teach 


the system of Delsarte. Send for catalogue to 


MOSES TRUE BROWN, M. A.,, 
Boston, Mass. 





PLYMOUTH, MASS. 
July 7—Aug. 17, 1891. 
Daily lectures in Economics, HISTORY OF RELIGION anl 


Ernics. For program with full particulars apply to the Secretary, 
The building is situated in the most elegant part of the city, and | §, Burns Weston, 118 South 12th St., Philadelphia. 





oon MRS: THROOP’S SCHOOL, 


EST NEWTON ENGLISH & CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 


WEST NEWTON: MASS. 





WORCESTER, MASS. 


For Young Ladies and Children. College Preparatory or 


Fortieth year of this family School for boys and girls will begin Special Courses. Four or six boarding pupils. Best instruction 


Wellesley,and other colleges,for scientific schools,and for business ; 
special attention given to character building. Send for catalogue, 
or call Tuesdays for information, at 

N. T. ALLEN’S, West Newton, Mass. 


LLEN SWIMMING SCHOOL AND BATHING POND. 
WEST NEWTON, MASS. 

Can you Swim? Eighth season. Now open. Popular Summer 

Resort for bathers and learners. Art of swimming taught by 


competent instructors. 
A. BR. COE, Manager. 


EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


Founded by Dr. EBEN TOUJEE. CARL FAEBLTON, Director. 
Music, Elocution, Fine Arts, Literature. School year 
commences Sept. 8. Offices open for registration Sept. 1 

FRANK W. HALE, General Manager. 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


HE SEMINARY AT MT. CAROLL. . 

MT. CAROLTL, ILL. 
Draws students from remote points because of its original and 
peculiar features. Its class of graduates this year represented 
nine states—from ocean to ocean. Send for free ‘Oread’ and get 
particulars. 


OWARD SEMINARY, 
WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
Plymouth Co., 25 miles from Boston. High-grade School for 
Girls; pleasant surrounding; home care; number limited. Ad- 
vantages in Music, Art, Elocution, Physical Training. Domestic 
Science Diplomas awarded for graduation from regular course. 
Send for an illustrated circular. 


H. M. WILLARD, A. M., Principal. 


CHOOL OF CHEMISTRY 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
Training for service, educational or industrial. Preparation 


Commercial Arithmetic, Penmanship, etc. 


| Wednesday, Sept. 21, 1892; preparation for Harvard, rors peta Highest references. Re-opens Sept. 28th, 1892. 





paerees BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
POUGHKEEPSIBE, N. Y. 

Bookkeeping, Banking, Correspondence, Commercial Law, 

Young Men and 

women practically educated. No charge for situations furnished. 

address for catalogue Box C. C., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





YAVERFORD COLLEGE, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Nine miles from Philadelphia on the Pennsylvania R. R. Under 
the care of Friends, but open to all. Library 28,000 volumes. 
Observatory and Extensive Laboratories. Two hundred acres of 
grounds with flelds for cricket, football, baseball, tennis and 
field and track athletics. Fifteen resident and four non-resident 
Professors and Instructors and one hundred students. No Pre 
paratory department. Tuition, $150. Board and Tuition, $500 a 
year. Address 


THE PRESIDENT, Haverford College P. O., Pa. 


"THE WORCESTER ACADEMY, ? 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


A school of genuine Christian life, sound scholarship, unsur 
passed equipment. 

Four noble buildings with every device for the comfort and 
happiness of boys. New dormitory costing $80,000. New dining 
hall costing $25,000. Libraries, laboratories, gymnasium, play- 
grounds all admirable in equipment. Isolated and perfectly fitted 
Infirmary. Resident trained nurse. 

Thorough instruction, wise methods, kind supervision. 

Personal contact, the power of right, abounding life are | 
forces to educate boys. 

MEN educate, not BOOKS. 


D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Principal. 





ARVARD UNIVERSITY, (Dental Department, ) 
BOSTON, MASS, 
| The twenty-fourth year of this school begins the 28th of Sept., 

















for a pursuit asa chemist. Advantages for research. The direc- 
tory of the graduates, showing what each one is doing, sent upon 
request. Address, School of Chemistry, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


USSEY INSTITUTION (of Harvard University). 
FOREST HILLS, MASS. 
This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin its regu- 


carry on farms or gardens either for profit or pleasure. Some 

instruction may here be obtained without taking the amount of 

time necessary for a full college course. For further information , 
Prof. FRANUIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 





TESLEYAN ACADEMY, 


WILBRAHAM, MASS. 


One of the best academic and classical schools in New England. 
$200, one-half in advance and the remainder January 15th, will 
cover ordinary tuition, with board, for the year, beginning Aug. 31. 

Send for catalogue to 
Rev. W. R. NEWHALL, A.M., Principal. 








ANDOVER, N. H. 
Controlled by the Unitarian Educational Society. The course 


posed for his tomb: ‘He was born King of Rome, and | of study includes preparation for college and English branches. 


dled an Austrian Colonel.” The frontispiece shows the 


Concord, on the Northern Railroad; quiet, pleasant, healthful and 





‘rhibition of Gérard’s portrait to the Veterans of the 
vuard on the evening of one of the battles of the Russian 
‘ampaign. Besides the serials, which are now coming 
—— to the grand transformation scene in the fifth act, | 
7 Nicholas has a large number of valuable papers to 
“erin the September number. Maurice Thompson has 


comparatively free from influences unfavorable for study. Send 
for catalogue to 
Rev. JAMES F. MORTON, A. M., Principal. 


NATURAL HISTORY CAMP FOR BOYS. 


LAKE QUINSIGAMOND, WORCESTEH, MASS. 





& ie : ¢ 
Poetical tribute to the great field naturalist Alexander Wigwam Hill. Open July 6th to August 3lst. Established 1885. 


Wilson. 


and there is an interesting story of the sea by | 


Endorsed by the Boys and by leading Educators. Athletic 


D.B. Waggener, a clever, practical article upon how to| SPorts, Military Drill, Swimming, Boating, Study of Nature. In 


a" & community of ants for purposes of study, and a 
— by L. E. Stofiel of the curious custom of allowing 
* oy to ride upon the walking-beam of the Mississippi 





sures a healthful and profitable summer vacation. 


For prospectus, address 
— Ww. H. RBAYMENTON, 


Worcester, Mass. 





lar course for 1892-93 on the 29th September. Practical instruction | 
is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to learn how to | 


Charges moderate. The location is twenty-nine miles north of 


1892. Instruction is given throughout the Academic year by 
lectures, recitations, clinics and practical exercises uniformly 
distributed. Its infirmaries are open daily and operations on the 
mouth and insertions of artificial teeth are performed at merely 
| nominal cost, charges being made only sufficient to cover the cost 
of materials. For information address 

1 


| Dr. THOS. H. CHANDLER, Dean, 
161 Newbury 8t., Boston. 


ATES COLLEGE, 
LEWISTON, MAINE. 

FACULTY OF INSTRUCTION AND GOVERNMENT: Rev. Oren B 
Cheney, 0.D., President; Rev. John Fullonton, D.D., Prof. of 
Ecclesiastical History and Pastoral Theology; Johathan Y. Stan- 
ton, A.M., Prof. of Greek and Latin Languages; Rev. Benjamin 
F. Hayes, D.D., Prof. of Psychology and Exegetical Theology; 
Thomas L. Angell, A.M., Prof. of Modern Languages; Rev. 
James Albert Howe, D.D., Prof. of Systematic Theology and 
Homiletics; George C. Chase, A.M., Prof. of Rhetoric and Eng- 
lish Literature; Thomas Hill Rich, A.M., Prof. of Hebrew; John 
H. Rand, A.M., Prof. of Mathematics; Rey. Alfred W. Anthony, 
A.M., Fullonton Prof. of New Testament Greek; Lyman G. 
Jordan, A.M., Prof. of Chemistry and Biology; Whiliam H. 
Hartshorn, A.M., Prof. in Physics and Geology; George W. 
Hamlen, A.B., Instructor in Greek; Porter H. Dale, Instructor in 
Elocution. The Fall Term begins Tuesday, August 23. The 
annual expenses for board, tuition, room-rent and incidentals are 
about $180. Pecuniary assistance, from the income of thirty- 
seven scholarships and other benefactions, is rendered to those 
who are unable to meet their expenses otherwise. 
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TWILIGHT. | 
BY ANGIE W. WRAY. 
Across the silent mountains vague and brown, 
Hushing to quiet many a distant town, 
The night comes slowly from the far-off sea. 
O beautiful dead day, sun-kissed and flower- | 
crowned, | 
My heart goes down into the dusk with thee! 
There’s darkness in the valleys far and near 
And darkness on the shadowed plain below, | 
And still and black the rugged mountains rise, 
Save where, against the deepening purple skies 
Two rocky cliffs transfigured glow. 


| 
} 


| 


While tender mothers clasping wee ones 
Sing softly in the fading light, 

Half joy, half sorrow, 

Half fear againstthe unknown morrow, 
The river foweth through the night, 

And mingles with the mothers’ singing 

A measured murmur slowly ringing— 

The sobbing of the river reeds and grasses, 
The throbbing of the river grass and reeds, 

Till every wind on restless wings that passes 
Make music through the troubled woods and 

meads. 


The cricket’s chirp is hushed and silent now, 
The last bird note has died away. 
A wist is on the mountain brow, 
And dull and gray, like the dead day, 
The cedars dream the night away. 
Farewell, old day, the world forgets thee, 
And countless more will be as fair, 
But in my heart enshrined I hold thee, 
In mem'ry's depths I keep and fold thee, 
No other day thy crown shall wear. 


{Harper’s Bazar. 


CHAT ABOUT MEN ANP 


WOMEN, 


H. A. Garfield, the eldest son of ex- 
president Garfield, is a professor in the 
new law school of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, at Cleveland, which President 
Charles F. Thuring is just organizing. 


Dr. Joachim, the famous violinist, has 
recently spoken in the highest terms of 
the wonderful talent shown by Bronislaw 
Hubermann, a nine-year-old violinist from 
Warsaw. 


Gen. Grant’s mother, father and maiden 
sister are buried in a Cincinpati cemetery, 
their last resting place marked by a mod- 
est granite monument designed py Gen 
Grant himself. 


Miss Ray Beveridge of San Francisco, 
according to California papers, intends to 
establish in that city a shop and school of 
design, where women may try their hands 
at making articles of house-ornamenta- 
tion. 


Bismarck has orders enough if worn 
three deep to cover the breast of a man six 
feet across the shoulders. 


“There is some chance,” says the Lon- 
don Athenwum, ‘that Mr. Louis Steven- 
son may visit England next year.” 


General Beauregard passed through 
Tennessee the other day en route to Yellow 
Sulphur Springs; and while he was in 
Bristol, several men who served under 
him over thirty years ago, at the time he 
fired on Fort Sumter, called to pay their 
respects. The General is now seventy- 
five years of age, but he is in fine condi- 
tion physically. 


Ten-year-old Edith Brill of Woolwich, 
Eng., has received the Royal Humane So 
clety’s medal for saving one of two little 
boys who fell into King William’s dock. 


The Queen of England and the Prince 
and Princess of Wales have selected the 
designs for the tomb of the late Duke of 
Clarence. The marble to be used for the 
sarcophagus was presented to the royal 
family of England by the Empress of 
Austria. Mr. Gilbert is to be the sculptor. 


Mr. Charles H. Hart of Philadelphia has 
discovered that the portrait inscribed 
Francis Hopkinson which hangs in the 
hall of the American Philosophical Society 
is not a likeness of that ‘signer,’ but one 
of Samuel Vaughan. It was painted by 
Charles Willson Peale and bequeathed to 
the society in 1841 by John Vaughan, a 
son of the person represented. To Sam- 
uel Vaughan the City of Philadelphia owes 
the trees on Independence Square. 


Louis G. Brennan, the Irish-Australian 
who refused an offer of $850,000 from 
Russia for bis famous torpedo, in order to 
seil it to England for $550,000, has been 
made a Companion of the Bath by Queen 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


Marquis Guiccioli, the new Italian Am- 


bassador st Berlin, is a grandnephew of 
the beautiful Countess Guiccioli, whom 
Byron loved, and who proved to be the 
last of the English bard’s romantic con- 
quests. The Marquis was formerly Mayor 
of Rome, and is said to have inherited a 
fair share of his great-aunt’s good looks. 


Miss Milford, a Missouri girl, is anx- 
ious to become a jockey, and is advertis- 
ing to that effect. 


Mrs. Lavinia Fillmore, of Clarence, N. 
Y., who recently celebrated the 105th anni- 
versary of her birth, is the widow of the 
Rev. Glezen Fillmore, a cousin of Millard 
Fillmore, formerly President of the United 
States. Her husband died in 1874. The 
Fillmores lived in Buffalo in 1812, when 
that city was burned by the British. Since 
her husband’s death Mrs. Fillmore has 
lived quietly on her farm at Clarence. It 
is said that she has never ridden on a rail- 
way train. The old lady enjoys good 
health and promises to iive a number of 
years. 


It is again reported that the Doré Gal- 
lery, which has made much pelf for its 
owners during the last decade or so in Lon- 
don,is to be brought to New York. In 
time Doré’s name became greater in Eng- 
land than in France, where the critics 
never cared for his oils and large cartoons. 


Edward Blake, the brilliant Canadian 
Liberal, who was regarded as a possible 
member of Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet, de- 
clined the honor of Knighthood offered by 
the Queen a few years ago, and has set his 
face against the introduction of Old 
World ideas into the Dominion. 


The Physiological Institute of Berlin has 
bought, on the advice of Prof. Emil du 
Bois Reymond, a complete edition of the 
20,000 instaneous photographs of men and 
animals in motion prepared by Mr. Eade- 
ward Muybridge at the University of 
Pennsylvania. The photographs are in 
780 folio plates. 


The Rev. Frederick Thackeray, vicar of 
Shopland, Essez, whose death was an- 
nounced recently, was a cousin of the 
author of ‘Vanity Fair.’ In his younger 
days, he was well known in the cricket 
fieid. He played for Eton, and in one of 
the annual matches against Rugby was 
described, in ‘Tom Brown's Schooldays,’ 
as along-armed. ‘‘bare-headed, slashing- 
locking player,” who ‘‘steals more runs 
than any manin England.” His hitting is 
said to have been tremendous and his run- 
ning like a flash of lightning. 


The local board of the World’s Fair di- 
rectors have received from President Baker, 
who is in England. his resignation of the 
office of presiagent of the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition. 


Mr. Joseph R. Grose, who died in South 
Boston last week Thursday, at the age of 
fifty-seven years, was a well-known, public- 
spirited citizen. Before the advent of the 
steam fire-engine he was an active member 
of the old Barnicoat Fire Engine Company, 
and has always retained an active interest 
in the veteran firemen, being treasurer of 
the Boston Veteran Firemen’s Association, 
and‘president of the Barnicoat Fire Associa- 
tion. 


The ten honorary members of the Phila- 
delphia Chamber of Commeisce are: Ex- 
President Cleveland, ex-Secretary Hamilton 
Fish, ex-Secretary William M. Evarts, 
John Sherman, ex-Secretary Carl Schurz, 
John Bigelow, George William Curtis. 
Thomas A. Edison, Judge Enoch Fancher 
and Whitelaw Reid. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the marriage 
of Mr. and Mrs. Eben Hoyt was eelebrated 
at East Hampstead last week 1 hursday. 
Descendants of the venerable couple, 
numbering several score, were present 
from all over New England. 


Poe’s cottage at Fordham, where he 
wrote ‘The Raven’ and ‘Annabel Lee,’ and 
where his child-wife died, has been bought 
by a Roman Catholic publisher, who will 
soon move the building to his country place 
and make it over into a study and library. 


Judge Harlan of the United States Su- 
preme Court will remain in Switzerland 
until the last of September. His family 
will remain in Europe until Justice Harlan 
returns to attend the sessions of the Beb- 
ring Sea arbitrators. 


General Joshua L. Chamberlain of 
Maine will be a guest of the City of Wo- 
burn at her 250th anniversary in October. 





Victoria. 


Dr. Graham Taylor insists on the ac- 
ceptance of his resignation as pastor of 
Fourth Congregational Church of Hart- 
ford, Conn., and as instructor in the The- 
ological Seminary there, and expects to 
remove by October 1 to Chicago, to occu- 
py achair practically created for him in 
the Chicago Theological Seminary. 


The work of decorating the exposition 
buildings at Chicago is in charge of F. D 
Millet, who has been spending the last six 
wec ks in that city. 


The widow of the millionaire M. P., the 
jlate Peter Rylands, is to present the fa- 
mous Althorp library of Lord Spencer, 
together with a collection of nearly $100.- 
|000 worth of modern books, to the city of 
|Manchester, England. The almost price- 
less gift is made in order to perpetuate 
| Mr. Ryland’s memory in the manner which 
| he desired. 


j 

|_ Professor Sumner of Yale is resting at a 
Pomeranian fishing village on the Baltic, 
adding Russia to his linguistic acquisitions, 
and studying the economic condition of 
czardom. 





Major John Hawkins Cook, auditor at 
the Boston Custom House and a_ well- 
known volunteer army officer, died last 
week Friday at his residence in Roxbury. 
He was born in Northampton, Mass., July 
28, 1841. He enlisted as a private in the 
Fourth Mass. Infantry and was promoted 
for gallant service in the campaign before 
Petersburg. Ina subsequent engagement 
he was shot entirely through the body, in 
the abdominal region; and his was one of 
the few cases known to surgery in which’ 
recovery has followed such a_ terrible in- 
jury. Major Cook was in the Customs 
service for nearly twenty-five years. At 
the time of his death he was commander 
of Edward W. Kinsley Post 113 G. A. R. 


The sons of Emperor William seem to be 
kept upon the move almost as much as 
their father. They have recently made a 
brief visit to Wilhelmshohe, after which 
they went to see their grandmother for a 
very brief stay at Homburg. Now they 
are going to England to visit their great- 
grandmother, Queen Victoria. 


Got, the distinguished French actor, is to 
appear soon forthe first timein the part 
of Mathias in ‘Le Juif Polonais.’ This 
part, says Le Figaro, will probably not be 
the last one that Got will take up for the 
first time, as his retirement from the Comé- 
die Frangaise will not take place until the 
middle of 1894. The doyenof the great 
French playhouse will celebrate in that 
year the fiftieth anniversary of his career 
asanactor. He is extremely anxious not 
to retire untilhe has celebrated his golden 
wedding with the stage. 

The statue of Edward Irving, which has 
been set up at Annan in Dumfriesshire, 


where he was born on August 15, 1792, 
was unveiled onthe late anniversary of 
his birth. 


Michael Munkaczy, the great Hungarian 
painter, and his wife are spending the sum- 
mer at their beautiful estate, ‘Kolbach,’ in 
the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg. Shortly 
before leaving Paris the artist finished his 
sketches of the huge historical painting, 
‘The Conquest of Hungary,’ which has 
been ordered by the Government. The 
sketches are now ina studio at Neuilly, 
near Paris. 


Miss E. Penrose, a student of Somer- 
ville Hall, who has just obtained a first 
class in the Honour School of Litere 
Humaniores (‘Greats’) at Oxfoid, is the 
woman who has attained to this distinc- 
tion since the examination was opened to 
women, some four years ago. 


A remarkable character in the West is 
Capt. Thomas Ryman, the wealthy steam- 
boat owner who controls the navigation of 
the Cumberland River. Until he was con- 
verted a few years ago by Sam Jones, the 
revivalist, Ryman was one of the most 
profane men and hardest drinkers to be 
found among the river men, but he never 
utters an oath now, and has abolished the 
bars on his boats. Quotations from the 
Scriptures are painted over the cabin 
doors, and every passenger finds a Bible 
on his table. Ryman not only practises 
total abstinence, but works in the ranks 
of the Prohibition party. During a recent 
campaign in Tennessee roughs took pos- 
session of the polls and drove the cold- 
water men away. Capt. Ryman heard of 
it. Calling the intimidated voters to- 
gether, he went at their head to the polls. 
Opposed by some ruffians, he knocked 
them down right and left, cleared a way, 
ard saw that all had a chance to vote. 





A Great Aerolite. 


No reports have been received as yet 
from the scientists who are said to have 
started out to examine the colossal aero- 
lite which fell into the Caspian Sea a little 
while ago, but a correspondent of the 
London Standard believes that he saw 
the aerolite itself in its flight, as he was 
walking along the banks of the River 
Guadalquivir at Seville at six o'clock in 
the afternoon. He says: 

“Twas startled at what at first sight I 
took to be an enormous rocket in the sky. 
The afternoon was perfectly clear, anda 
bright sun was shining— the weather hot; 
in spite of the brightness, the meteor or 
aerolite outshone it in brilliancy for a few 
seconds. I first noticed the meteor about 
thirty degrees above the horizon to the 
southward; it described an arc and cov- 
ered in its filght more than three-quar- 
ters of an arc in the heavens. From its 
first appearance to its disappearance, it 
did not occupy above thirty seconds, but 
the marvellous brightness and the large 
cloud of steel-colored smoke it left behind 
it, which remained distinct in the 
heavens for several hours after the occur- 
rence, leads me to suppose the appearance 
was of unusual size. I learned that a 
Spanish gentleman, a civil engineer, who 
was surveying many miles from Seville up 
the Guadalquiver River, saw it at the same 
time that I did; also one of the gentlemen 
employed at Rio Tinto saw it at that place, 
some fifty miles away, in an opposite di- 
rection, also at the same hour.” 





An aerolite that outshines the sun isa 
very respectable phenomenon. 
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him witha storm of applause, through 
which he hurried somewhat shrinkingly to 
his seat, and which did not cease till Mr. 
Balfour rose to say what the Ministry 
would do. 

As he stood there, in the forefront o 


groom, whose first wife died last March, 
leaving, besides her husband, who was 
more than twenty years her senior, twenty- 
three children, Mrs. Andrew Deems of 
Nora, mother of the bride, being one of 
her children by a former marriage. 


and indorsement of the certificates, at the offices | 


| making the payments. 

| Interest on REGISTERED BOND CERTIFI- 
CATES wiil be remitted to holders by the Unton 

| Trust Company of New York. 


J. W. REINHART, Vice President. 
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4 MIDSUMMER WISH. 


ny JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 
me these summer days 
simple frog, 
put blink and laze 
rgcd log, 
neath lily-pads, 
y care, 
n ortal fads. 
eyond compare. 


I that blest wight— 
sught to do but soak 
ter day and night, 


known like him to croak. 


ike, joyous trill 
nds, the streams, the bogs. 
{lin this my will, 
something new in frogs 


Harper’s Young People. 
On the Best Authority. 


sory is n the Editor’s Drawer of 
a . Mavazine, of a trial for burglary 

eorthe jurymen seemed to be 
innocence, and 
quently and so con- 
hat the eleven others (who had 
( either way) allowed 
; a -es to be argued into returning a 


the prisoner’s 


i for mso eK 


ir bias 


of ‘not guilty.’ A few days later 
fa ca to light, which proved 
a in’s innocence beyond a 
+. andone of the eleven wavering 
appening to meet with the man 


so powerfully influenced them all, 
im warmly for having saved 
the commission of a great in- 


{nd yet, now I think of it,” he added, 
vou could not have known then anything 
about these new facts, so how could you be 
eo sure that the man was innocent?” 
‘Well,.” replied the other, ‘‘my chief 
eason for thinking that he did not com- 
tthe crime was that I committed it my- 


f 
sell 


Such authority was certainly not to be 
Jigputed; but a yet more startling case of 
the same kind occurred not many years ago 
at the first representation of a 
tragedy that had forits closing scene the 

rder of a Swedish king, which bad taken 

ace nearly half a century earlier. All 
went well till the murder scene came 
when a very dignified old gentleman in 
ve-box showed signs of strong dis- 


pn Paris, 


satisfaction, and at length called out 
angriiy 
Absurd! they’ve got it all wrong!” 


The manager himself heard this plain- 

ken comment, and being naturally dis- 
tarbed by so sweeping a condemnation, he 
t the critic, and politely begged 
to know what fault he had to find with it. 

Why, my good sir,” cried the old man, 
with an air of authority, ‘‘the whole group- 
ug of the scene is incorrect. You have 
made them kill the king to the right of the 
joor, whereas we murdered him on the 
aft * 


ibe 


sought ou 


Safeguards Against Cholera. 


The practical question which concerns 


is {n this country, writs Dr. Cyrus Edson | 


nthe North American Review, is the dan- 
ger to which we are exposed. This is not 
very great. In the first place the fact of 
the existence of the disease is known, and 
nh such matters to be forewarned is em- 
atically to be forearmed. Second, the 
eriod of incubation of cholera is very 


rt, being froma few hours to three 
days. Consequently, should any person 
fant . a 
afected board one of the ships coming 
here tt . 


1¢ disease would manifest itself be- 
‘ore the arrival of the vessel. The advan- 
‘ageof this is obvious; no vessel could 
wrive here with cholera on board without 
we quarantine physicians finding or hear- 
bg of cases. 

The outbreak of typhus which occurred 
a this city some months ago was produced 
oy people who, owing to the long incuba- 
won of typhus, passed quarantine while 
‘pparently well. Of course, the germs 
might come here in rags, but the chances 
wat Tags have of passing without disin- 
“lon are extraordinarily small nowadays. 
a Water and food are the carriers of the 
germs, it follows that these must be care- 
uy watched should the disease find a 
lodgment here. 


‘He cholera bacillus can neither stand heat 


hor cold. A few days of sharp frost will | 


“4p an epidemic of the disease out. 
Food must be 


+ 
from the fire, and water, in cholera times, 
must be boiled. 


“Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup” 
— over Fifty Years by millions of 
Others far thet 
perfect *or thelr children while Teething, with 


Gum : ‘ccess. It soothes the child, softens the 
Pe “i auays Pain, cures Wind Colic, regulates 
the bowel 

Whether agrisj 
For Sale by 
World. 


ng from teething or other causes. 
Druggists in ev ery part of th 

~ Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
€SyTup. 25c.a bottle. 


It is most fortunate that | 


eaten while hot and fresh | 


8, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea | 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 
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The Greatest Natural Bridge. 


The Natural Bridge of Pine Creek, Arizo- 
na,writes Charles F. Lummis in St. Nichol- 
as, is to the world’s natural bridges what 
the Grand Canon of the Colorado is to the 
world’s chasms—the greatest, the grandest, 
the most bewildering. It is truly entitled 


to rank with the great natural wonders of | 


the earth—as the Natural Bridge in Virginia 
is not. No photograph can give more than 
a hint of its majesty; no combination of 
photographs more than hints. 

Its actual span is over five hundred feet— 
that is, about five times the span of the 
Virginia bridge. Its height from floor of 
bridge to surface of water is forty feet 
less than its smaller brother’s; but to the 
bottom of the stream’s bed—the proper 
measurement, of course—it is fifty feet 
greater. But in its breadth—that is the 
measurement up and down stream—it is 
over six hundred feet, or more than twelve 
times as wide as the Virginia bridge! 
| Inits vast size lies the impossibility of 
photographing this bridge. There is no 
point from which the eye can take it in at 
once. Miles of walking are necessary be- 
fore one really understands it. From the 
bed of the stream, half the dignity of the 
arch is lost behind the boulders, If one gets 
far enough to see all the opening. If near 
enough for a clear view, then the vast arch 
so overshadows us that neither eye nor 
lens can take it all in. And the side cliff 
which projects from the southeast pler 
makes it almost impossible to find a point, 
at sufficient distance for photographing, 
whence one can see clear through the 
bridge. 


Anecdotes and Their Use. 


No biographer can afford to neglect the 
illustration and anecdotes of everyday 
life, for they may serve his purpose nore 
successfuily than the most elaborate anal- 
ysis, writes S. Arthur Bent in the North 
American Review. Without the use of 
|anecdote it is, therefore, impossible to 
attempt biography, and when a biographer 
mentions a peculiar characteristic, an 
anecdote may justify his statement and 
confirm his accuracy. 

Thus one may read that Adam Smith 
was remarkably absent-minded. No one 
will doubt this when told that once having 
to sign his name to an official document 
the great economist produced, not his 
own signature, but an elaborate imitation 
| of the signature of the person who signed 
before him; and that, on another occa- 
| sion, a sentinel on duty having saluted him 
in military style was astonished to see him 
acknowledge it by an awkward copy of 
the same gestures. 

Busch, the Boswellian biographer of 
| Bismarck, says that the Chancellor is of a 
, choleric disposition. The least vexation is 
| liable to provoke him to volcanic outbursts 
|of temper, but the eruption rapidly sub- 
sides. He tells no confirmatory anecdotes, 
| but Count Beust comes to his rescue, say- 
|ing in his ‘Memoirs’ that Bismarck once 
|left the Emperor’s apartment in a rage, 
and, finding that he was carrying by acci- 
dent the key with him, he threw it into a 
basin in a friend’s room, and broke the 
| basin into fragments. ‘‘Are you ill?” 
asked the occupant of the room. ‘‘I was,” 
replied Bismarck, ‘‘but lam better now.” 
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HARVEST EXCURSIONS 


AUG, 30th and SEPT. 27th 


THE “WISCONSIN CENTRAL LINES” 


Will run low rate Harvest Excursions on above 
| dates, to points in Minnesota, Montana, North and 
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AND 


| INVESTMENT. 
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Admiralty Island, Alaska, 1500x600 
Average value of ore, $20 per ton, 
1200 feet working ground above tunnel level. 


Recommended by those who have seen It. 
DOUGLASS ISLAND, ALASKA, 
June 22, 1892. 
Denver-Summit Gold Co., 
Boston, Mass.: 

Gentlemen,—Being prospectors and having seen your 
property on Admiralty Island last fall, although short of 
money, we each of us send you post-office orders, for 
which please send 500 shares. 


(Signed) 
0 EV ELO P M EN Full information and reliable expert reports. A rare 


opportunity to get an interest at a nominal price, with 
1 Beacon Street, 
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ence solicited. Special terms to subscribers. 
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OUR ONLY DAY. 





BY COATES KINNEY. 
Were this our only day, 
Did not our yesterdays and morrows give 
To hope and memory their interplay, 
How should we bear to live? 


Not merely what we are, 
But what we were and what we are to be, 
Make up our life—the far days each a star, 
The near days nebula. 


At once would love forget 
Its keen pursuits and coy delays of bilss, 
And its delicious pangs of fond regret, 
Were there no day but this. 


And who, to win a friend, 
Would to the secrets of his heart invite 
A fellowship that should begin and end 

Between a night and night? 


Who, too, would pause to prate 

Of insult, or remember slight or scorn, 

Who would this night lie down to sleep with hate, 
Were there to be no m rn? 


Who would take heed to wrong, 

To misery’s complaint or pity’s call, 

The long wall of the weak againat the strong, 
If this one day were all? 


And what were wealth with shame, 
The vanity of office, pride of caste, 
The winy sparkle of the bubble fame, 

If this day were the last? 


Ay, what were all days worth, 
Were there no looking backwédrd or before— 
If every human life that drops to carth 
Were lost for evermore ? 


But each day is a link 
Of days that pase and never pass away ; 
For memory and hope—to live, to think— 
Each is our only day. 


—|Harper’se Magazine. 
THE EYES OF THE WOLVES. 


{From the Russian of Tola Dortan.] 


Two men and a woman; a great baronial 
room, furnished half in the English, half 
in the Oriental style; a wide, low divan, 
covered with rich brocade and heaped with 
many cushions; deer-skins everywhere— 
on the floor, the furniture, the low easy- 
chairs; a buffet crowded with massive 
silver; ahuge stove of tiles and Dutch 
faience; beside it a square table, covered 
with acloth, upon which steams always 
the inevitable samovar, surrounded by 
transparent cups and crystal glasses in 
holders of metal filagree; the walls hung 
with draperies of dark-red velvet, faded 
pastels and photographs, and a fox-hunt 
in oll. 

One of the men, wearing a brown-velvet 
jacket and his feet in soft shoes, leans 
back in a deep easy-chair reading a news- 
paper. His hair has begun to whiten, but 
his brows are as black as his eyes, and his 
expression is one of bored weariness. The 
other—a young lUeutenant in undress uni- 
form, his opened coat showing beneath it 
a crimson-silk shirt —paces back and 
forth with step regular and firm. He is 
tall and robust, with blond hair and 
mustache, and a frank smile on his some- 
what full lips. 

The lady—young also, and fair and deli- 
cate, her golden hair coiled in a loose knot 
low on her neck—reclines on the divan, 
lazily smoking acigarette. Sbeis in dark 
blue, her waist clasped by a silver belt 
studded with turquoise, her slim, white 
wrist circled by a narrow band of plain, 
dull gold. Her eyes, bold and laughing, 
dilate from time to time with those fleet- 
ing gleams and shadows peculiar to the 
eyes of the feline race. Indolent and 
languid in repose, nervous and feverishly 
alive at the slightest movement, she is a 
singular mixture of vivacity and indiffer- 
ence, of softness and hardness, the scar- 
let curve of her rose-red lips announcing 
clearly an indomitable will. 

Out of doors itis a night of clear me- 
tallic whiteness, the hoar-frost tracing 
even the window-panes with fantastic 
flowers. Within, allis warm and snug-— 
a balmy atmosphere impregnated with 
tea-fumes, tobacco, and that subtle odor 
of tanned skins, the perfume of Russian 
leather. 

The silence of the room for the moment 
is broken only by the rustle of the paper 
and the lieutenant’s measured tread. Pres- 
ently the lady yawns, rearranges her 
cushicns, and begins to sip from a frail 
Japanese cup the smoking amber fluid. 
She is awake at last. The lieutenant 
turns, a flame like a ray of sunlight in a 
dark place in his brown eyes, and throws 
himself at her feet. She answers the gay, 
caressing glance with a coquettish pout 
and a movement of the arm that makes the 
bracelet at her wrist ring like a bell. 

‘**Prince,” she says, suddenly addressing 
the reader in the chair by the smoking 
samovar, ‘‘what are we going to do to- 
morrow? What are your plans for us, 
prince, tell us?” 

“To beat the oak plantation,” he an- 
swered, tossing aside his paper. ‘The 


mtnesenlineen 


ravages there. Two nights ago it wasa 
horse; yesterday a cow. killed so near 
daylight, too, that its body was still warm 
when they found it by the roadside.” 

‘‘We shallbunt, then?” said Mme. No- 
var, with sparkling eyes. 

‘Yes, the dogs are in good shape, the 
hounds well-trained, and they ask nothing 
better than to sharpen their teeth on the 
wolves’ hides.” 


‘But it will freeze by to-morrow,” the 
young officer objects— ‘‘freeze hard, at 
that; the moon bas a haze around it.” 

‘‘And what if itdoes freeze?” asked the 
young lady. ‘‘With my habit, toque, and 
seal gloves I can face any weather. Don’t 
forget the champagne, prince.” 

‘*Have no fear, madame; all will be done 
as you desire.” 

Another long silence. 

Mme. Novar suddenly springs from her 
cushions. Throwing back her head with 
a bird-like motion, her loosened hair lies 
balf-uncoiled on her beautiful neck, her 
half-closed eyes open wide and eagerly. 

**Listen—listen,” says she: “I have an 
idea!” 

‘‘What is it?” the lieutenant demands, 
admiration of her beauty sending the 
blood to his good-natured face in an ar- 
dent glow. 

‘I wish, absolutely, without delay, that 
we go to hunt now, at once, to hunt in 
sleighs—ina troika. Quick, prince, quick! 
Give the order! Whatsnow! What moon- 
‘ight! What life! Everything calls us! 
Quick—quick, I say, prince; let the horses 
be harnessed while I go to dress myself.” 

‘*My dear madame,” the prince responds, 
hesitatingly, and rising stiffly from his 
chair, ‘‘with the greatest pleasure, but— ” 

‘*But what? What excuse are you seek- 
ing to find to keep us here in this downy 
nest, drinking tea, and tea, and tea? We 
shall turn into dried mummies. But see— 
see for yourself, prince,” flying to the win- 
dow and pulling back with feverish heste 
the heavy curtains, so that a wave of 
silvery moonlight floods the chamber, only 
half-lighted by the shaded lamps; ‘‘a per- 
fect apotheosis of flery brilliancy! How js 
it possible to remain at home on a night 
like this?” 

‘*My dear madame,” demurred the prince 
again, a note of coldness, if not displeasure 
in his voice, ‘I must be frank; it is my 
duty to warn you that Iam not sure of my 
team. The orders of a pretty woman are 
absolute; I have passed a lifetime submit- 
ting to them, but in a case like this all de- 
pends on the training and experience of 
the horses. If they run, or upset us, no 
earthly power can save us from the teeth 
of the wolves, if they chance to be numer- 
ous. My middle horse is perfect—a wise 
old trotter; nothing could alarm him—but 
the other horses? They are young—too 
young, madame; they arrived from the 
Don only last spring, and are not, yet suffi- 
ciently broken. They have hunted, it is 
true, but hunted mounted; it is not the 
same thing, and then, only in daylight. 
Wolves are thick these freezing nights, 
half-starved and not at all timid. Take 
the word of an old hunter, madame, and 
do not expose yourself——” 

‘You are jesting, my dear prince,” Mme. 
Novar interrupts, with a little, dry laugh: 
‘or, perhaps, now I think of it,{maybe you 
are afraid? Becareful, or you will com- 
pel me to believe that you are growing old 
—which would be truly a pity.” 

She speaks with such an accent of 
mingled provocation, sarcasm, and defiance, 
and in her eyes there is such a mocking 
light, that the prince responds—by ringing 
the bell. 

A servant in Cossack dress answers the 
summons. 

‘*Tell Timothy to harness Faust, Arabi, 
and Ares to the big hunting troika; Faust 
in the middle. Let Andre prepare the guns 
and the pig, and be ready mm half an hour.” 

The little Cossack, with his shining but- 
tons and rosy face, bows and goes out; the 
prince follows him. Left alone with her, 
the lieutenant, a troubled light in his eyes, 
approaches Mme. Novar. 

“Dear madame,” he begins, gently, ‘I 
am neither an old nor a cowardly man; but 
nevertheless, I beg of you to give up this 
fancy. It is very tempting, I know, fora 
woman like you; but do not, I beseech you, 
compel your host to expose himself and 
his servants to a risk so ternble. ForlI 
give you my word that, with inexperienced 
horses, at this season of the year, when the 
wolves are most ferocious, it is a deadly 
danger to run. I entreat you not to insist. 
Our responsibility ——” 

‘Thou, too, Serge!” cries Mme. Novar, 
with a burst of ringing laughter. ‘Away 
with fear! The more danger there is the 
more one should feel one’s self alive; the 
more sensations one has, the happier one 
should be.” 

The lieutenant answers her, with a re- 
proving gesture; ‘For one’s self alone, 
yes; but for others?” 

A big sleigh, in the shape of a half-ship, 
the horses harnessed to the prow, the 
coachman in front, iu his usual place, waits 
now at the foot of the outer staircase; 
between the shafts a big biack horse, its 
intelligent face surmounted by long, point- 
ed ears and lighted by large, brilliant eyes, 
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Ukraine runners. The right-hand horse is 
gray, the left-hand, roan, both of them 
thin, sinewy, with flowing manes and tails. 

Timothy, the coachman, with his strong 
face and eagle glance, perched up aloft, 
touches his cap to the prince as he slowly 
descends the steps, Mme. Novar on his | 
arm. She, pale and frail, but smiling, is 
clad from head to foot in sealskin, her 
flashing eyes sparkling like flame through 
her veil, a light rifle flang carelessly over 
her shoulder. The lieutenant follows, with 
Andre bearing half a dozen guns. 

A clear, silvery light floods everything, 
house and grounds. Each line of the har- 
ness, the guns, the eyes of the horses and 
of the men shine under it with extraordi- 
nary brilliancy, and seem to give back to it 
electric sparks. Mme. Novar runs across 
the terrace, which the marvellous witchery 
of snow and moonlight has turned to pur- 
est marble. She springs to the sleigh, the 
men quickly follow; at the same instant 
low gruots and squeals are heard under the 
furs. Andre flings himself down on the 
spot whence come the squeals te stifle the 
sound, and the horses are off at a gallop. 

Fast as the run is, it is almost noiseless, 
the fall of the horses’ hoofs on the soft 
snow scarcely perceptible. The bells have 
been removed from both sleigh and harness. 
Now and then the coachman’s whistle re- 
sounds through the stillness like a bird's 
shrill call. Again one of the horses 
sneezes. But ever in this arrowy rush they 
cross the swelling, undulating plains that 
stretch out like endless sheets of silver. 


The plains once passed, they enter a 
stately wood, whose trees form lines, black 
and wavering, of limitiess perspective. 
Timothy halts at a cross-roads; the vehicle 
stands out against the snow like a bit of 
ebony on a field of pearl. The firs, stirred 
by the wind, moan and creak dismally, the 
boughs rub and grind each other with a 
dull crunching sound. The horses snort; 
the smothered cries rise still from the 
bottom of the sleigh. 

‘Is it to be here, your excellency?” asks 
Timothy, quietly. 

‘*How far are we from the Green Lake?” 
the prince responds. 

‘‘Nearly five miles; this road leads there 
direct, winds around the lake-edge, and 
loses itself in the steppe on its way to the 
high-road, which it joins near the post- 
station.” 

**Mme. Novar, still impatient, interrupts 
with the order: ‘Make the pig cry!” 

“It would be better to wait, I think,” 
Andre replies. ‘‘This road turns sharply 
ont from here, and the ditches are deep; 
granting even that we are able to keep op 
the margin of the pond—” 

‘Peace, fool!” cries Mme. Novar; ‘‘do 
as you are bid!” 

And instan‘ly there sounds from the 
sleigh a hidden medley of squalls, squeals 
and ear-splitting grunts, such as only a pig 
has power to utter, and whether bleeding 
to death or merely having his ear pulled, 
his gamutof notes is always the same. 
Mme. Novar smiles triumphantly; the 
lieutenant looks at her, then turns his eyes 
with a slight lift of the shoulder. 

Allat once the horses rear. Timothy 
braces himself like a rock in his seat. The 
edge of the forest glows now with a line 
of flery sparks, greenish and changefu)— 
the phosphorescent eye-balls of the wolves’ 
advance guard, fleeing and skulking, but 
always returning with stubborn obstinacy 
towards the sleigh and its tempting 
freight. Timothy loosens the reins, and 
the middle horse starts off with his long, 
swinging stride, trotting steadily, without 
haste or spurts, and always restraining his 
companions, covered with sweat and quiv- 
ering in every muscle. 

The wolves, seeing their prey thus es- 
cape them, hurry to pursue. There is a 
score already, and their number steadily 
increases. They run in great leaps, two 
and three together, greedy, but not yet 
bold, urged on more by curiosity than 
ferocious appetite. 

Mme. Novar, calmly elated, her hand on 
her rife, awaits the signal to fire. The 
prince, straight and rigid, knits his brow 
with sombre air. The lieutenant watches 
Andre teasing the pig to make it squeal 
louder. The wolves now are scarcely 
twenty feet distant from the hunters, and 
closing in rapidly. The troika quickens its 
pace, the side horses straining at the bit 
with furious energy. 

Suddenly one of them trips, falls, but 
gains his footing with a frantic bound, at 
the same time uttering a strangled neigh; 
the sleigh jerks roughly, then follows with 
arush. But even this brief check has 
brought the wolves dangerously near; they 
run—wolves and horses—side by side now, 
the wolves waiting for the horses to give 
out. At this close approach of the brutes 
the Ukraine horses, wild with terror, no 
longer know what they are doing. The 
time has come—with a sharp crack the 
guns go off, and four wolves fall. Their 
comrades fling themselves on their panting 
bodies and crunch them fiercely. 

Meanwhile the sleigh has gained a little, 
but the smell and taste of blood have made 
the wolves rabid and filled them with a 
mad thirst for slaughter; the gap is soon 
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closed between them; again the guns 
crack; only one wolf falls this time, but 


| horse, with the wisdom «¢ 


witha snarling yelp that 

horses off in a frenzied ran. Ty ide 

though for some time exh» 

ing, and no longer able +. 

mates, allows himself to bys herd a 
The prince, white as , ; ; 

low order in Timothy's oa. 
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laughs no more; her eyes «jyjy, Mme. x . 
she looks at the wolves a, Ke a car, 
horses. Again at, 

“Superb! Magnificent! The 
is simply amazing! His pame tm 
name?” 1, Prince. \ 

‘Faust, madame,” the prince «, 
coldly; ‘‘also permit m,: AUS Wer, 
that our danger is very g; 

“I know, I know—you peed nea. 
If the sleigh upsets—well. porn, e™ 
main of us but our guns and the 


our clothes. Pooh! 
a marvellous animal.” 
‘**By God’s will, my prin 


I trust to } 


e,” says 7 


thy, solemnly, ‘‘we'll reach the ler. 
ly. How it will be then—I can; ~ % 
lake-edge is bad, rough.and « 
descent very, very steep.’ 

“So! Take this, then.” 
turns, giving Timothy his intine . 
‘‘if we are spilled, [ am not to fa\) «) 
the jaws of these devilish brutes 

“I comprehend, your exc: | 
thy replies. 

‘‘And thou, Serge,” Mme. Novar 
murs, pale but smiling a bew 7" 
into the lieutenant’s fa + 
afraid?” 

‘“‘T, madame, afraid?” Swi . 
ly, looking at her straight i: . 
spoke; ‘‘no. Buta useless seen 
me ridiculous—criminal wh sed 
the caprice of a wilful woma: I 
mit to it.” 

Mme. Novar shudders; for a mo 


she seems stunned. ‘And you speak thy 
to me, Serge?” she questions, amazed ‘ 

“To you, Marta,” he answers. 
first time calling her by her name. 

Something seems to break her hy 
as she listens—a whimsical, thought 
heart, a little too sure of its power. »% 
haps, but essentially feminine 
increases for her tenfold th 
which they are exposed. 

Andjsuch danger, too! The horses 
control, maddened, their heads low 
haphazard. The wolves, relentless 
chase, are almost on the Suda 
Timothy cries out hoarsely 

‘*The lake, the lake, my prince! We ar 
there!” 

Before them the forest opens, a bros 
treeless space comes into view; itis th 
road—the road barely Visible, whi 
slopes like a sort of ice-covered tret 
whose sides are nearly vertical 
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The sleigh flies now like a squall 
wind. Noteven Faust attempts longer t 


check their headlong flight. He, 


Loo, 






blindly, flinging out his heels with t 
long, superb stride of a_ pure-blooded 
racer. 


“God protect us!” murmurs the prinsce 
under his breath—‘‘the victims of 4 
woman's whim!” 

He sighs, turns his back on Mme. Novar 
and seats himself by the coachman 
veins of whose neck swell out like whi 
cord as he pulls on the lines with all his 
might. 

**Let them go,” says the prince, ‘‘let them 
zo, Timothy. No human power can aid 





now.” 

“Holy Virgin, no; not till the lake is 
passed!” Timothy cries. Che steppes 
are just beyond; once there, we ar 
saved!” 

Like a bolt of lightning the horses fy 
down the slope to the lake. Seeing some- 


thing like a sink before him, Faust, with 
lifted head and wide-open eyes, recognizes 
the danger confronting them, for he 
knows, like a human, what his end wil 


be if his maddened comrades drag him 
over the brink of that treacherous spot. 
He braces himself stiffly, digs his teet 


deep in the snow, and throws himselft 
one side, thrusting the right horse with 
him and forcing him to keep in the road 
edging the water. 

But the left horse slips, scrambles and 
falls. Now Faust rears, forcing with lim 
the right horse to his haunches. Timothy, 
trusting tothe instinct of the old horse, 
holds fast with one hand, stretches for- 
ward across the shaft and cuts with one 
stroke the fallen horse’s traces. With & 
neigh of agony he instantly disappears 
under as warm of snarling devils. 

The sleigh flies; on the lake and wood 
are passed and the broad highway of the 
steppes is before them. The hunters are 
silent and speak not a word; a light gleams 
in the distance and Timothy turos the 
steaming horses toward it. It is the 
post-station in the midst of the steppe 
They enter the court-yard like a charg!as 
hurricane. 


Faust for a moment breathes h>avily and 


loud, staggers blindly, whinnies low 8% 
shudderingly falls—never to rise 428 - 
He had broken a bluod-vessel in tne e#0" 
he had made to keep the sleigh s‘T4 ght 
when the side-horse fell, and, eee 
bleeding inwardly all the while, We 





strength and courage of his race upheld 
him to the last. 
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Guill she does vot understand him; she 
* woman and bard to convince, and sbe 
. - » avail with a tender inflection : 
apie = akre vely you speak, Serge. It 
was Marta did you know that, Serge— 
Yarta you called me during—during our 
neril.” she adds, with a silvery laugh. — 
“For he first and the last time, 
madame,” the lieutenant returns, gravely. 
“Faust has hat which bound me 
te, my deares sire. True courage is 
sways admirable I would see any 
woman brave peril coolly and would com- 
mend the effort; in like proportion would 
1 despise her did her caprice endanger 
a fe even of a dog. How, then, judge 
e whose wilf fancy exposes human 
ves to Lhe cruellest danger? Men are not 


know to draw back from a 


avowed, as 

‘sring, even a foolhardy undertaking —a 
silly bondage imposed upomus by self-es- 
em. Therefore, a woman who abuses 
er privileges, Who presumes upon this 
sentiment and knowledge, is neither more 





por jess than a murderess—a murderess 
with premeditation; and a woman, be her 


: , 
station what it may, without tenderness,, 
js, in my opinion, & monster. 

“For that reason, madame, permit me 


congratulate you on the happy outcome 
fyour whim and to bid you—farewell.” 
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Cuaranteed PURE. 
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bottles, 
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chants and Hotels, 


LOOK for proprietors’ firm name signature—— 
CHESTER H. GRAVES & SONS, Boston. 
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CONCORD & MONTREAL 


RAILROAD. 


BOS STON COMMON WEALTH. 


FITCHBURG . 


Passenger Trains. 


On and after July 17, 1892, 


| TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA 
| TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST 


TO THE 


WHITE AND FRANCONIA 
MOUNTAINS, 
LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE, 
NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND, 
AND CANADA. 


Boston Office, 207 Washington St. 


The only line running Three Train 
every weekday to the White Mountains. 


PR me Car on 7.15 P. M. train, Boston 
to 


yan, and on 10.30 P. 
Fabyan to Boston, daily. 

EXCURSION TICKETS, 

Good going and returning until Oct. 31, 

sale at the Company's Boston Passenger Agency 

207 Washin 


Lowell R. . _ Causeway Street 
at following rates: 


M. train 


are on 


ton Street, and at Boston & 


ll, 002 td “M. SARATOGA SPECIAL. Par- 
lor Cars to Saratoga and Troy. 


ll. 30 five’ ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 


a 
3. 00 £ DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleoging 
Care to Chicago via Niagara Falls 
Line and via Erie and Boston Line; also to St. 
Louis 7 —_ an Central and Wabash Rys. 
7, 0 a XPRESS, with Sleeping Cars to 
Baitato, 


-M. NIGHT EXPRESS. 
‘Ll 15 « to Troy. . 
| FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST 





Sleeping Car 


ALBANS AND MONT REAL. 
A. M. ACCOMMODATION to Mon- 
8, 00 treal. 


A.M. MONTREAL FLYER, Parlor 
” ‘10, 30 Cars to Montreal. ; 


3, 05 ti P.M. ACCOMMODATION to Rutland, 
’ 3 NIGHT EXPRESS, Sleeping Cars 
7, 00 & to Montreal. 
* Daily 
Time- Tr: ables and further information on appli- 
» | cation. 
ae. 


WATSON, Gen'l Pass. A 


Boston, fis ase. 


is oni ksscisesaci $4.00) Littleton........... 89.00 | ae 
Belmont........Lim. 4.00\Jefferson........... 10.00 

Laconia........ Lim. 4.00) Bethlehem......... 10.75 FITCH BU RE B A L R 0) A D. 
Lake Shore Pk. Lim. 4.00'Twin Mountain.... 9.75 

WOlrs.occce cove Lim, 4.00/St. Johusbury...... 8.85 





Wolfboro’......Lim. 4.00 No, Stratford ...... 11.00 | 
Long Island....Lim. 4.00) Montreal........... 15-50 
Centre Harbor..Lim. 4.00| Lisbon...... ....... 8.20 | 
Meredith....... Lim. 4.25|Montpelier......... 9.50 } 
Ashland....... . 475 Whitefleld......... 9.75 | VIA 
Plymouth - 5.10) Lancaster.......... 10.50 | 
Jampton Vi lage.. - 5.50 Maplewood........ 10.45 | 
No. Wy yoodstock ..... 6.30 Fabyan esos Oseecee 9.75 I I OOS A ‘’ TU NN K L 
} Acoli a oeecdecee +. 6.20|Newport, Vt..... ++. 11.00 Kw 4. 
BVSFRI.. 0000 coves 7.10|\Colbrooke.......... 12.00 
uebec...... pone hs Cuiakovecees. SED ROUTE 
Profile House via Bethlehem Junction pececws 12.75 9 
Profile House via No. Woodstock and stage. 10.30 TO 
Summit Mt. Washington...... ...--seeeeeeees 15.75 


Through Trains Leave Boston 


From Boston & Lowell R. R. Station 
| Causeway Street. 


FOR THE WHITE MOUNTAINS, 9.30 A.M 


and 7.15 P.M. Parlor cars to Fabyan’s and Jeffer 


+» LS 


SAAAIO GA 


On and after July 4, 1892 (Sundays excepted). 





son «t 9.30 A.M. and to Fabyan atl.15P.M. Sleep- Leave Arrive 

ing cars to Fabyan’s at 7.15 P.M. Boston. Saratoga. 
FOR NO. WOODSTOCK, 9.00, 9.30 A.M., 1. 15 | 9.00 A. M.....DAY page TRE Re P.M. 

P.M., with Parlor Car. 11.00 A. M.....SARATOGA SPECIAL. 4.30 P. 4 
FOR WEIRS AND PLYMOUTH, 9.00, 9.30 A.M., | 11.30 A. M.... PASSENGER........++++-7. 7.30 P. 


1.15, 5.00 and 7.15 P.M.; all with Parlor Cars. 
Centre Harbor and Wolfeboro’ at 9.30 A.M. anc 
1.15 p.M. 

For Tickets 


Passenger Agency, 207 Was 
Rogers Building, Boston. 


Send 10 cents in postage to Boston Passenger 


Agency and receive in return “Vistas” op the C. 

& M., 4 series of sketches, beautifully illustrated, 

of the 

and centres, and of the 
Valley Route thereto. 

Boarding Houses and Excursion eo 
Te 


beautiful 


- MACKINNON E. F. MANN, 
Gen’l Manager. 
F. E. BROWN, GEO. W. “STORER, 
Gen’! Passenger T. A. A.G.P. 


Ripans Tabules cure jaundice. 


Boston & Portsmouth S. S.C, 


SNOW’S ARCH WHARF, 
No. 430 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 


STEAMER 


JOHN BROOKS «: 


—FOR— 


ISLES OF SHOALS 
PORTSMOUTH, 


Connecting at Portsmouth for the 


WHITEMOUNTAINS, 


York, Rye, Hampton and Old Orcnara seaches, 
Portlan , Dover, Great Falls, Lake Winnipiseo- 
gee, and all points NORTH and EAST. 

Leave Boston, week days, 9.00 a.m.; Sundays, 
10.30 a.m. 

Fare, Boston to Isles of Shoals, 75 cents. Ex- 
cursion tickets, good for return trip only on date | 
of issue, $1.00; children under twelve years of | 
age, 50 cents. ‘Boston to Portsmouth, $1.00. 

Rates to other points sent upon application, and 
are guaranted lewer than by any other line. 


STEAMER PHILADELPHIA 


—FOR— 


SALEM WILLOWS AND BEVERLY 


Leave Boston, week days, *10.30 a.m., 6.25 p.m.; 
Sundays, *10.45 a.m., 6.15 p.m. Leave — Mgt 
week vig’ —_ a.m., *3.00 p.m.; Sundays, 8. 
a.m., *3.45 

* Stops at Ysalem Willows, leaving 15 min. later. 

FARE 25 CENTS EACH WAY. 

FINE MUSIC ON BOTH STEAMERS. 


Freight forwarded to Salem and Beverly at low 
rates. The [sles of Shoals are private property, 


and the proprietois will not allow any intoxicated 
or otherwise disorderly person to land upon the 
island. 
Tickets and staterooms can be secured at 300 
Washington st. and at the wharf. 
W. E. PEAKSON, 
General Mg’r. 


W. A. MCCRILLIS, 
General Ag’t. 


For | 


, Berths in Sleeping, and Seats in 
Parlor Cars, and all Information, apply to Boston 
ington St., 


White and Franconia Mountains, scenes 
Merrrmack 
Also list of Hotels and 


Elegant Palace Parlor Cars. 

For Tickets, Time Tables, Seats in Parlor Care 
or further information, apply at 250 Washing- 
ton street, or at Passenger Station, Cause-~ 
way street, Boston. J. R. WATSON, 

Gen. Pass. Agent. 


NANTASKET. 


SUNDAY TRIPS. 


Steamers leave Rowe’s Wharf (weather 
permitting): 


FOR HULL (Pemberton Landing), at 9.30, 
aig 11.30 A.M.; 12.80, 1.80, 2.30, 3.30, 5.15, 6.15, 7.40 

>.M.; Return, 8.55, 11.20, A.M.; 12.50, 1.20, 2.20, 
i. 15, 5.20, 6.55, 8 3.20, 9.50 P. 

FOK HULL (Y. co. Pier), at 10.45 A.M.; 2,30 
P.M. Return, 4.10, 6.50 P.M. 

FOR DOWNER LANDING, at 10.45 A. ek 

2.30,5.15 P.M. Return, §.40 A.M.; 12.00 M.; 3.55, 
6.35 P.M. 

FOR NANTASKET (all the way by boat), at 

9.30, 10.30, 11.30 A.M.; 12.30, 1.30 2,20, 3.00, 3.30, 4.50, 
6.15 P.M. Return, 8.00, 11.00 A.M. ; 12.30, 1.00, 2.00, 
8.30, 5.00, 6.20, 7.00, 8.00, 9.30 P.M. 

FOR NASTASKET (boat and rail, via Pem- 
betes) oie 10.45, 11.30 A.M.; 12.30, 1.30, 2.30, 

30, 5.15, 6.15, 740 P.M. Return, 11.02 A.M. ; 12.32, 


1.02, 2.02, 3.54, 5.02, 6.87° 8.02, 9. 33'P.M. 
Boat leaves HINGHAM for BOSTON at 8.30 


a 


Fare by Boat, or Boat and Rail, 25 cts., 
each way. 
G. P. CUSHING, General Manager. 


DESK EXCHANCE. 
ROLL-TOP DESKS. 


_A& large ine of Library and /Standing' Desks 
St fice and Library Furniture of every description 


We can show the largest line of Desks in Boston 
and guarantee prices and quality. 





‘Second-hand Desks and Office Fixtures 
§Bought, Sold and Exchanged, 


| 33 & 35 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON. 


~ BRNINTREE WILKES. 


— 3932.— 


TRIAL 2.44, STANDARD BRED, | 


Sire, RED WILKES, sire of Red Bell, 2.1114, and 
63 others in 2.30 list, 13 being in 2.20 list. 

Dam, MOLLY, by Williams’ Mambrino sire of 
dams of Santa Claus, 2.174;,and Mambrino Wilkes, 
2.28%, etc. may ®., produced Rachael B., 2.2834, 
| (dam ‘of Raven, 2.26% at three years). 

| Braintree Wilkes is a very handsome, stylish, 
seal brown horse, foaled in Kentucky in 1883, 16 
hands, 1150 pounds. 

Will stand season 1892, to close August 15, at 
stable of Fayette Noithrup, Ne. Adams, 
Mass. 

Terms $25 to warrant mare in foal, $2 payable 
at time of service, balance when mare foals. 

Catalogue mailed on application. 


Cc. G. LEONARD, Prop.. 
Wilmington, Vt. 








"RAILROAD 
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New York & New - 


RAILROAD. 


5 HOURS 40 MINUTES BY THE 


FAMOUS WHITE TRAIN 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


Via NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND 
R. BR. AND AIR LINE ROUTE. 


Leaving either city at 3.00 P. 
8.40 P.M. Sundays, leave at 3.00 P. M., due at 
9.00 P.M. This train carries through Parlor Cars, 
Royal Buffet Smoker and Coaches. Dining Car 
between Boston and Willimantic. Fare $5.00 in 
coach; $1.00 extra if chair in Parlor Car is 
desired. Unlimited capacity on this train for 
carrying passengers. The cars are lighted by gas 
and heated bysteam. No extra charge for this 
unsurpassed service. 


M., due at Termini 


Ticket Office, 3223 Washington St., and 
Depot foot of Summer St., Boston; 353 
Broadway, and Grand Central Depot, 
New York. 


Cc. S. MELLEN, General Manager. 
A.C. KENDALL, General Passenger Agent. 


YARMOUTH S. S. CO. 


CLIMITED) 


Boston to Yarmouth 


CONNECTING FOR ALL POINTS IN 


NOVA SCOTIA, 


The New Fast Steamer, Boston 


Dusting June, from south side Lewis Wharf, 
Boston, every Tuesday and Friday, at 12 o’clock 
noon. From Yarmouth every Wednesday, an\ 
Saturday Evening. 


SEVENTEEN HOURS ONLY AT SEA. 


Send 25 cents in Stamps for our Elegantly 
Illustrated “Guide Book’? to Nova Scotia. For 
Tickets, Staterooms and Folders, address JOHN 
G. HALL & CO., 64 Chatham st.; THOMAS C, 
COOK & SON, 332 Washington st.: RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB, 296 Washington st.; W. H. EAVES: 
Parker House, Boston. 


J. F. SPINNEY, Agent. 
Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


Proverbs from the Arabian. 


1—The man that knows not and knows not that 
he knows not is stuplid—Experience may 
educate him. 

2—The man that knows not and knows that he 
knows not is appreciative—Help him! 





8—The man that knows and knows not that he 
knows is asleep—Arouse him! 


4—The man that knows and knows that he knows 
is wise—Follow him. 


TO THE RED RIVER VALLEY OF 
MINNESOTA AND NORTH DAKOTA, 
REACHED FROM 8T. PAUL AND MIN. 
NEAPOLIS, VIA GREAT NORTHERN 
RAILWAY. 

1—Where good farm lands are still within reach 
of men of moderate means. 


2—Where renters have been able in many cases to 
pay for farms from one crop. 

3—Where a home can be paid for—if not in one 
year—in a few years, and thatis more than 
most men in the towns and cities can do in 
a life time. 

4—Where there are good school, church, postal 
market and shipping facilities, with other 
conveniences equal to the older and more 
populous East. The Red River Record sent 


free. Addresses 


F. I. WHITNEY, 

St. Paul, Minn., for particulars, or 
A. C. HARVEY, 
228 Washington St., Boston, Maas. 





iene ‘Tabules cure dizziness. 


OWN YOUR | HOME. 


We buy the land and build the 
building for you. 


We have the most perfect plan of handling real 
estate by co-operation. Call and everything with 
be explained to you, or send for prospectus. 

Every month’s rent you pay goes towards paying 
for your property. No capital required 


200 ASSOCIATES 








Real Estate Co.,7 Temple Pl., Roo 65 Boston. 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 

















Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report. 


Baki 
Koval Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
FOR YOURSELF. 
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WHY DO YOU SUFFER with 
Itching and Bleeding 
PILES? 
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WM. H. LYNCH & (0. 
Sails, Awning and Tent Make 


STORE AND ITALIAN awn, 
Awnings for Stores, Dwellings, Public Buildings, for.) Gs. 
and Lawns, Tarpaults, Wagon (Coy a ~ Steamer, 
NGS, 


FANCY STRIPED AND PLAIN AW) 
AWNINGS FOR CHURCH AND HOUSE WEppiyg 


Tents of Every Description Made to order 
to Le 
[4a°, AWNINGS TAKEN DOWN ANDjISTORED FOR THE WINTER 
Ry 


(1441State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Lady Poor’s Ointment o 
y — | 
Stops the itching and bleeding, quickly heals | ° ‘ 
ul hears and ulcerating surfaces, and removes j Classic, of 
me tumors. _ ¢ Plant 
’ure Spruce Gums anc oxtractsa o *lants . — 
have produced an OINTMENT which will 5 | Appronriate ' p 
prove F ’ 
| er 
THE HEALER OF ALL PAINS, CLASSES, ETC, = ‘tae . 
te trial of Lapy Poor's wae will The Newest Singing -School Book. . atl 
convince the sufferer that there is a Baim for s 
all Aches and Patns. The Victory of Song. JUST THE THIRG To civ, s 
Mothers try it on your throbbing breasts NT. MADE ONLY 
and aching nipples, and you will find relief} py 1.0. Emerson. Just issued. Entirely new. | STERLING pone. 
speedily. Phe latest and best class Look; unequalled for ING SILVER, ' 
singing schools. j 
POISON FROM IVY can be cured quickly; Old Uleers will yield to this remedy; Boils, Mr. Binerson's long experience and rare judg- | PRICES 1 
Carbuncles, Swellings, all Eruptions of the Skin, Wounds of all kinds, Salt Kheum,| ment haye enabled him to insert many valuable | aS :, 
can be promptly cured by Lapy POOR'S OINTMENT. suggestions as to the proper use of the voice es. | Coff Si ats 
Kept by dr uggista at 25 cents per box, or sent by mall on receipt of price, by pecially as regards articulation and pronunci. €€@ D1ze, - - §) 
ation of — — ee Tea Si vn at 
tary exercises and lessons tm note readin Be, «=... Ob . 
JAMES W. FOSTER & CO., BATH, N. H. cue tenntabad. A superb and varied collection o — — aul 
Weeks & var ogy +> ag: Rated & ae — * yoy pore pg me sey GLEES, PART SONGS, CHORSUES. Tange Size, -- 2h —_ 
Druggists, Boston, ells, chardson Jo., Burlington, Cook, Evere ennell, . _ " . ; . 
Portland, Matte, Cather Bree. HYMN TUNES, ANTHEMS, CHANTS, Gilt Bowls, 25¢. extn 
des ae ican AMD LANES seenimnnete SOLOS, ROUNDS, MALE QUARTETS. F H 
ST ae ; SENT| POSTPAip oy 
WORDS ‘* Improvement the Order of the Age.” Invaluable for eee ey and Musical Con. | RECEIPT OF Phicy \ 
. . . MANUFACTURED ayy 
B omit) Premier |VpeWriler | FOR SALE Rag 
Price, 60c. postpaid; $6 per dozen not prepaid. GE Pat. applied}for.) e 
LEADS THEM ALL WEIHE 3 28 f GEO E HOM 
“ |In Improvements of the Highest Graded Singing | School " . ER, be 
+ 
— Order. * 45 WINTER ST., Bost0y, 0 
By D. F. Hodges. 60 oct. pages, 5oc., prepaid | . Mm is 
—A— $4.50 per dosen. not prepaid. A oapere col.| Proprietor of the following Silver Sou T 
lection of four-part songs, giees, etc. Anin-| Spoons; “Old South Church,” “Bunker 8 A 
valuable book for every school. “Memorial Hall,” (Cambridge), “Paul Rew ( 
“Boston Bean,” “Easter.” 0 
Song Harmony, } aa Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Prices L 
— a T 
| 
. By L. O. Emerson, 184 pages. 60c., prepaid. | . 
$6.00 per dozer, not prepaid. Contains 100 | Ei 
BY pages of ‘‘Elements.” | 
’ ° Ar 
Ba 
HOWARD H. BROWN, Emerson's Royal Singer. LIFE INSURANCE COMPAN, 
FRANCIS B. HORNBROOKE, 192 pages. 600., postpaid; 96.00 per (dozen, not| POST OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, Th 
repaid. very comprehensive with 
EDWARD E. HALE vasenl signs, musical notation, review lessons, MASSACHUSETTS. An 
. glees, songs, hymns, choruses, etc. | ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1890.... $22,018.526.8 
CHARLES F. DOLE. Any book mailed postpaid on recewt of price. | LIABILITIES. ..........6+5+- 10,683,906.8 Th 
Send for Catalogue. Convention Conductors and Singing- $2,155,841.75 
ee SRD ® . . eines Seer pes reese 3 oo with Th 
us before purchasing their needed supplies. 4 
The eaten. 4s, Oe, Sates, € atgmens, Smith Premier Typewriter U0. OL IVER DITSON COMPANY LIFE Bes PEeSaaas policies ut Lie 
four-fold form, ite in ssued atthe old life rate premium. Av 
issued in this a 25 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON, MASS. ay thot ao ° Annual Cash distributions are paid ued , 
" 453- ashington St. oston. cles. - 
the plan primarily to provide a regular | — a a e aot =e ; and meicys prndiontl aa ad : PiEvery pottey, has endorsed thereon the cai@ “4 
ipans Labuies cure flatulence. Cc. H. DI ’ DWAY, N. Y. render an -up insurance values to whic! s 
supply of tracts for the post-office dis- . = — mepegpigencntven — be + - —___— —oe : A insured ie entitled y the Tnesnchusatte Statuu Ka 
: ri Pamphlets, rates and values for any ace set" Ol 
tribution of their several churches, and BOSTON PARALYTIC Ripans Tabules : for sour stomach. application to the Company's Office 
their members. —————e << | BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. sa 
' sik all talent nia ua eae -- JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice President a 
e series O wen 
Single copies 0 e ‘| NERVINE INSTITUTE p (Xx alll [ () 6. F. TRULL, Secretary, Th 
sent bv mail, Qmne Dollar for the 208 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. ee ny WM. B. TUHNER, Asst. Secreta s 
For the treatment of paral , defi ities, i) ‘ , ual nanTIEEIREEEeEiEIeeEeanieeenetineiaceeiiieen . 
series. The sermons of either preacher, prain and nervous diseates in all Yhewr forme. r © aaly 537 ALBANY ST., Morphine Habit Cured in}? 
Sed es-iscch tha tasttinte fren, Patient waltet apes |  Motablished 246 Mal PIUM:::: SPEBHENG Levanon Om 
ice a e institu . ¥ I pie , Lebanon, 
separately, will be sent for Thirty- an tuale beoenee in Boston if desired. pn BM oW ota —_ years age 8 a den, | a ae . 
any address. And now removed to Boston, within your reach, | ' 
five cents the series. The bound |  WerrruTE OPEN/PAILY FROM 0 A. Mm | Where you can mers your linen called for and | {EMEA Aci 
toS P.M. delivered at your home. c 
volume will be $1,50., — —_—| All kinds of Tamily ona {Restaurant Saanter | — Me 
work executed in a strictly First-class manner. © | Can have their HANDS AND FEET put io P — 
For further particulars address, E A MUTEL & S N Goods collected and delivered free of ch , ; care 0 : 
; he, 4 eS “y 0 5 Estimates promptly furnished fo. Hotels. Pieces | ORDER by the skilfulfandjthorough manicut : 
TILMAN SMIT artmouth St., Boston. send for Price Lists. "3 
J.S H & CO., - SPECIAL ATTENTION is called to our| MRS. PEARSON, | 
8 HAMILTON PLacEe French, Fancy, Dry Cleansing and Dyeing Es-| Custom Department. All work in this depart. | Bul 
: tablishment, () ormerly 104 and 106 Boulevard | ment is done vy hand and by expert workmen. | 120 [TREMONT STREET, | 
acetos. mass. |e ee eee. TELEPHONE CONNECTIONS. Room 73. se 
~ ane: Res 
day 
Ha 
Pl; 
. I int 
You First Put It On Vv ; - 
a MADE EXCLUSIVELY FOR GENTLEMEN a 
. ‘ dot 
. 611 Washington St., opp. Globe Theatre; 225 Washington St., —s ™ 
* to Thompson's Spa; Under UnitedStates Hotel, cor. Kingston and — de 
, 45 Green St., near Bowdoin{Sq.; 20, 22 and 24 Park Sq., near Prt Oe 
Depot; 182 Boylston St., near Columbus Ave.; 5$ Main! St. (© aries 
Distvict,),Boston, nearlytopposite_PostgOffice. bo 








